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“CUSENIER 


Liqueurs (36 Kinds) 


NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW: 


FREEZOMINT 


The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


APRICOT BRANDY 
CREME DE CACAO p 





















BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V 


The name 


Schweppes 


means everything 
to some people 
and something to everybody 


Wherever you are—the best class bar serves Schweppes 

















“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d, 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE KATE OF 2). PEK WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this otice not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


Ail communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manayer, * COUNTRY 
LIFE.” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 

EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 


HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 

No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, &, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel.: Vie. 3120.) 


HAND - WOVEN TWEBD, 

hand-knit stockings and 
‘Tweed patterns on request.— 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 


ONEGAL 
selected ; 

wader socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, 


types of Fencing and 
Surrounds are ,described 
Write BOULTON and 


ENCING.—AIll 

Tennis Court 

Catalogue 45. 

Ltp., Norwich. 


in 
PAC, 


HILDREN’S PLAYROOMS, STUDIOS, 

all types of Portable Buildings .are 

described in Catalogue 560.--BOULTON AND 
PAUL, LTp., Norwich. 


INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
s RLES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, L guinea, approval. 
Your miniature makes a charming Xmas 
Gift. Old damaged miniatures perfectly 
restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 684A, The Hill, 
Lordon, S.W.19.) (Telos Wimbledon 5459.) 


tortured to death. 
named on the Fur 
Also use humane traps 
mice, moles.—Write to 
BYL, Wappenham, Tow- 


URS.—Avoid those 
Buy only those 
Crusade White List. 
for rabbits, rats, 
Major VAN DER 
cester. 


W kK ee in Bootwipers and Serapers : 
Bird Tables (Hopper type, 24 -): 
Humane Traps.— Messrs, “* SPADE SCRAPERS,” 

Wappenham, Towcester. 


VENING SHOES recovered to match— 

in Satin, Crepe or Brocade, Court Shoes 

lls. ; straps, is. 6d. extra, with your material 

from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPs, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


Memorial Tablets. 
Bronze Work, 
B. SALE, 


BRONZE and Lead 
Heraldic Enamelled 
Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. 
Ltp., Birmingham. 


JIG-SAW PUZZLE CLUB, 
Brightly coloured pie- 
200 to 1,500) pieces, 


ASHWOOD 
Droitwich Spa. 
tures on plywood : 
Continuous supply. 


Engrav- 
Crosbie. 
Street, 


George Ill. : 
Viscountess 
Hingeston 


Biocr APHICAL, 
ings Somerset ; 

Reply postage, 58, 

Birmingham, 18. 


HE BEST TIES IN THE WORLD, all 
pure silk, uncreasable, unique colour 
blends, 7/- each, three for £1.—Write for 
patterns of MOGODOR  TIES.—T. 
MovLps, 8, Cross-in-Hand, Tunbridge W ells. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued) 


OR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 
Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply, 
JoHN TURNEY & CO., Contractors, Weston, 


Bicester, Oxon. (‘Phone : Middleton Stoney 


32.) 


and Pool Dredging ; 

any County. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ARTHTR HIGGINSON, 90, Rectory Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


ANTED.—Lake 


OYAL BARUM WARE.—-Vases, Candle- 
sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, ete. 
Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. ‘Terms and 


gay sent on receipt of 6d.—-BRANNAM, 
Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, Barnstaple. 
CHIMNEYS. Terminate the 


Si IKY 


nuisance with a “ W" Terminal. Don't 
tolerate ugly skylines and further trouble ; 
inexpensive ; ideal principle. Write for 


particulars, “Wo” TERMINALS. “ Torside,” 
Woodcliff Road, Weston-super-Mare. 


I" you are thinking of DREDGING your 
lakes or streams, land draining or other 
Estate improvements, we shall be pleased to 
send you our publication No. (6,38 free on 
request. J. B. Carr, Ltp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


DOG FOOD 


AMOUS ECONOMY: DOG FOODS. 

“JOHN PEEL T Mk. PURE 
WHEATEN BISCUIT, nice thin pieces, 
ewt. “ OWD BOB” T Mk. ROASTED 
RUSK (small) squares), 16 6.--ARGYLE 


MILLS, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


Is 


DOGS FOR SALE 


H'# EST pedigree MINIATURE BLACK 
AND TAN DOGS, 4 months, beauti- 
fully marked ; ereet ears; ideal Christmas 
presents: companions or show: from 3 
guineas.— Miss THomas, * Nest,” Redlands, 
Weymouth. 
Ye LLOW LABRADOR BITCH, 18 
months, by Hawkesbury Jupiter ex 


tob’s Choice: car and gun trained ; guaran- 
teed healthy and in grand condition ; litter 
sister field trial winner: £12; approval. 


PipptckK, The Mill, Swaffham, Bulbeck, 
Cambs. 
HAMPION BRED MALTESE TER- 


housebroken ; 
POWELL, Red 
(Tel. : 67.) 


RIER Puppy ; healthy : 
charming companion.—M. L. 
House, Higham Lane, Tonbridge. 


DOGS BOARDED 


YOUR DOGS’ COUNTRY CLUB 
Boundary Cottage, . haldon, Caterham, Surrey 
(Tel. : Caterham 30.) 

Dogs boarded in house, Bitehes in Season, 
Whe Iping ¢ Cases, Puppies house-trained, 
Sporting Dogs broken to Gun, Pupils taken. 
A.R.P. Shelter. Inspection invitee, 





GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
GHESTHUT PALE FENCING 







































































CTE 
a Psat 
Prices and designs trom the makers :— 


THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


G: ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 

swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 


ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD. 


Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 
UsSTIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats. Poles, Rustic 
Wood; re-thatehing and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustie Works, Strettord, Man- 
chester. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


public — sehool : 

married : experienced agriculture, 
machinery, water supplies, timber, ete. 
requires SITUATION on Estate, A. 357." 


OUNG MAN, 30; 


SHOOTING 


Chay BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet : 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectvs.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (Fhone: Elstree 1180). 


GUNS FOR SALE 


UNS.—Gradual Payments.—Direct from 

actual makers. Fully guaranteed. Lists 

Free.—THOMAS WILD GUN Works, Whittall 
Street, Birmingham. 


MEDICAL 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 
munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking * BUCCA- 


LINE” Brand Tablets, 5s., post free (special 


children’s pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents, 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN. Chemists. 93, Picea- 
dilly, W.1.) (Tel: Mayfair 4231.) 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


ANTED, SECOND-HAND COPIES of 
the three volumes of The Dictionary of 
English Furniture. Wy Maequoid = and 
Edwards, in good order.—Please reply to 
FRANK MURPHY, LIMITED, Ludwick Corner, 
Hattield Hyde, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
stating the price. 
DANCE BANDS 
CLIPSE ORC ‘ears New 
tond Street, W lel. : Mavtair “GATS 
London's tinest ae Jands and Enter- 


tainers always available. 





STAMP COLLECTING 






DISPERSING choice collection EARLY 
BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one- “third Sr. Superb selections on 

—. — , Westhill Road, London, 
.Is 








BLANKETS FOR SALE 

















LANKETS.— Cellular Blankets. pure wool 

(unshrinkable), 8 sizes, 12 colours, from 

3s. 6d. cot size, L7s. each full double bed.— 

For samples, write DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 

BLANKETS, Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scot- 
land. 

TWEEDS 
F& AZER'S SCOTCH TWEEDsS.—Spevial 





reduction in Real 
and Scotch Tweeds. Save 
send for patterns, 
LTp., Dept. “C,” 


Snd-of- fourist-Season 
Harris, Orkneys 
from 1,9 to 6 6 per vard. 
—FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
Perth. 







CARPETS FOR SALE 


ARPETS DIRECT. 


Persian, 


Indian, Chinese, 
English. Dependable quality 
at large price saving. Inspect or send for 
Special Price List, ELDON JONES, Importer, 
16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C.2. (C.L.). 
Bish 8747. (Near Liverpool street.) 


HORSE FOR SALE 


A’ EXCELLENT GELDING HUNTER, 
between 16 and 17 hands, purchased 
hy owner for own ride > went with local hunt 








last year, passed two vets., and just being 
vot up: snaffle mouth, quiet with trattic, 
hounds ; ideal for nervous gentleman: a 
child can ride him, rising 8 years: owner has 
not the time to hunt this vear. What 
offers ?—LAWRIE, Sepirl Lodge, Lanaley 
Lane. Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. : 
PROVISIONS 





SEAGER’S 
SUFFOLK HAMS 


The unique full but delicate flavour, 
combined with Suffolk sweetness 
is a delight to the epicure. 


Avery careful selection of matured 
hams has been especially reserved 
for the Christmas trade. 


Apply : LEADING LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL STORES or 


ROBERT SEAGER, LTD., 
IPSWICH 




















OPEN AIR BOOKS for cuHitpren 


HORSES 





DOGS - 


All illustrated by “well-known artists 


FARMING 





Write for a COMPLETE LIST to COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 










20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


HUNTING 














ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TowER Hovusr, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


AVON CASTLE ESTATE, OF 1,322 ACRES 
With |} Mile of Salmon Fishing in the River Avon 


HAMPSHIRE. IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 





Wimborne 9¥% miles. Bournemouth 124% miles. Southampton 17 miles. 





The Castle is built of stone with castellated turrets and 


commands delightful views over the River, with Moorlands and Wooded Country beyond. 


The approach is along a drive guarded by entrance lodge and flanked by magnificent Rhododendrons. 


Suite of 8 reception 
rooms, 14 principal 
bed and dressing 
rooms, secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms and _ staff 
quarters. Stabling 
and Garage, 
3 Cottages. 


Matured Pleasure 
Grounds with lawns 
bounded by the 
river. Water Gar- 
dens, Miniature 
Lake, Kitchen Gar- 
den and charming 
Sylvan walks. 


The Castle will be 
lotted with 67 Acres 
and the Fishing. 





TWO COUNTRY RESIDENCES WITH RIVER FRONTAGES, NUMEROUS COTTAGES, EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM. 
EXCELLENT COARSE FISHING AND SHOOTING. 
DELIGHTFUL MOORS AND WOODLANDS FORMING 


ATTRACTIVE BUILDING SITES 


with a total road frontage of nearly 6 miles. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE, OR IN BLOCKS OR LOTS, at the Crown Hotel, Ringwood, on Wednesday, 
30th November, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitor: R. A. L. BROADLEY, ESQ., 3, Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
Messrs. FOX & SONS, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Telephones: 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Mayfair (10 lines®. 
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Teens He. NICHOLAS amet. 


Regent - 3377 
. ’ e . A “ee H Ad 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) (Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) Nicholas, Reading 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD. READING 
NEAR SUNNINGDALE IDEAL PLACE FOR CITY MAN. 


On high ground, surrounded by wide-spreading lawns and woodlands, affording ESSEX 


complete seclusion. 





In real country surroundings. 
LONG DRIVE WITH LODGE. GRAVEL SOIL. SOUTH-EAST ASPECT. TO BE SOLD. 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 120 ACRES. 


Avenue drives with 
lodges. 
Attractive 
OLD-WORLD 
HOUSE 

12 bed. 4 bath. 
+ reception. 
klectric light. 


Stabling, garage and 
cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL 
GROUNDS. 








Tennis lawn, full-sized croquet lawn; walled kitchen garden, orchards of 14 acres, 
grass and arable land, with farmbuildings. 
Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piecadilly, W.1. 















ee Mis. eS 
FOR SALE o . 
A COMFORTABLE MODERN RESIDENCE ) 


with well-proportioned rooms. 12 bed, 3 bath, hall, 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Electric light. Excellent Garages. Stabling. 2 other Cottages. Paddock. 


15 ACRES 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER EVERYWHERE. 
Strongly recommended by NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1. 


UNIQUE 


GOMER SET AND DORSET BORDERS.—In quiet village. TUDOR 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE, recently re-erected on old” site, with modern 


conveniences, 6 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. Electric light. Garage. HAMPSHIRE 





A GENUINE BARGAIN. 














1 ACRE. £3,000. 
NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. THIS SPLENDID MANSION IN PARKLANDS OF 
180 ACRES 

WEST SURREY.—30 minutes from Town. Main Line: - rw ~ way a : ‘ i a tt 
£2,75 = /ES station; quiet situation. Modern picturesque HOUSE in South aspect. ee, Ses large establishment with Stabling. 
woodland garden. 5 bed, 1 dressing, bath, 2 reception rooms. Complete central sarages, Lodges and Cottages. 
heating. All main services. Double Garage. Pretty Garden, § ACRE. ALL IN GOOD ORDER. FOR SALE. 

Recommended by NIcHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Messrs. NICHOLAS. 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly. W.i. 







































ea WINKWORTH & CO. 





3 lines) 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
7) MILES FROM HEREFORD AND & FROM ROSS. 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON SANDSTONE. 
A GEORGIAN 
HOUSE : 
upon which many thousands of pounds STREAM OF PURE WATER. 


have been spent in recent years, and which 
is now in first-class order and replete with 
modern conveniences. 
SUITE OF SPACLOUS RECEPTION 
ROOMS 
(including a music or billiard room) 


LAKE. SWIMMING POOL. 
TROUT FISHING. 
EXQUISITE OLD GROUNDS. 
Woodlands and shrubberies. 
WELL-ARRANGED DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 

FOUR SUITES EACH of BED, DRESSs- 
ING AND BATHROOMS. 


§ OTHER BEDROOMS (6 bathrooms in 
all). 


3 tennis courts, walled kitchen garden, 
glasshouses ; very fertile parkland: in 
all about 


41 ACRES 


The Property is in a good social ami sport- 

ing distriet, well secluded but not isolated, 

and the surrounding country is most 
attractive. 


Electric light from main. 
Central heating. 


STABLING, GARAGE. 
Cottage and 3 lodges. 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents, WINKWoRTH «& CO., 48. Curzon Street. Mayfair, London. W.1. 


SURREY—50 MINS. FROM LONDON 


GOLF NEAR. 300FT. ABOVE SEA. SANDY SOIL. 
A CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE IN EXQUISITE GROUNDS 











BUILT OF FINEST 
MATERIALS. 

13) BED and 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
COTTAGES and 
MAIN SERVICES. 

FOR SALE WITH 
38 ACRES 


intersected by a River 
WITH FISHING. 





Highly recommended by H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SoN, Estate Offices, Godalming, Surrey ; and 
WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


SALE COMMENCING TUESDAY NEXT 
RUFFORD ABBEY ESTATE, 13,000 ACRES 


In the Heart of the Dukeries and comprising a great part of the Ancient Sherwood Forest 





Over 400 Lots will be offered, 
comprising : 


RUFFORD ABBEY 


35 FARMS 
From 100-276 acres 








and Park ABOUT 250 LOTS 


WITH 840 ACRES 
BUILDING PLOTS 


and sites and 
accommodation fields 


The Surrounding Oak Woodlands of 
ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
in several Parcels. 
141 HOUSES, 
COTTAGES, 
& SHOPS 


24 SMALL HOLDINGS 
AND FARMS 
UP TO 100 ACRES. 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION (mainly in Small Lots) at Rufford Abbey, on TUESDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 22nd, to FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 
at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. each day. 


Complete Particulars and Plans 5.- per copy. Particulars only Free. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2; Messrs. J. A. SIMPSON & COULBY, 12. Victoria Street. Nottinghar 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY,. 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1; and at the Rufford Estate Office, Ollerton, Notts. 





28 MILES FROM LONDON 


Occupying a choice position in the heart of Kent. Sevenoaks, 5 miles. Tonbridge, 24% miles. 


Substantially built mellowed brick and tile Residence, facing 
South, in a well-timbered park, and approached by a drive 
with a lodge at entrance. 


Lounge hall, 4 extremely fine reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms (3 suites 
of bedroom, dressing room, bathroom and w.ec.), 5 bathrooms 


Central heating. Electric light. Companies’ Gas and water. 
Main drainage. 


STABLING, GARAGE (for 6 cars). COTTAGE 


Well-matured Gardens and Grounds with some fine ornamental trees. Lawn for 
2 courts; lake with shady walks: walled kitehen garden and parkland 


About 85 Acres. To be Sold Freehold. Hunting. Golf. 





Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 35 MINUTES VICTORIA AND CITY 


An Elizabethan Farmhouse with a wealth of Old Oak 


THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE ms 
ADDITIONS AND EXPENDITURE, AND IS IN PERFECT 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


Open fireplaces; oak beams; _ central heating main electric light and 
water; hot and cold water in bedrooms. 


Large living room (about 30ft. by L5ft.) with ingle fireplaces, 2 other sitting rooms, 
5 principal and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, exceptional domestic offices 
with tiled kitcl.en and Esse Cooker. Servants’ sitting roon.. 


2 FINE OLD BARNS. GARAGE AND COTTAGE. 


The Grounds and Gardens are a particular feature. Recently illustrated in ** Homes 
and Gardens.” Kitchen garden, meadowland ; in all about 20 Acres. 


For Sale Freehold with Immediate Possession. 





Personally inspected by the Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,173.) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones: 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 





(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


BY DIRECTION OF MAJOR A, L. BRUCE, MC. 


An exceptionally 


RESIDENTIAL 
SPORTING 


449 ACRES 


DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN 
in a well-timbered Park and 


OVERLOOKING A 


Galleried hall, 5 reception rooms, 11 prin- 

cipal bed and dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms 

and ample servants’ accommodation, and 
complete offices, 





EXCELLENT 





All modern services installed, 


BY ORDER OF 





Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
Arlington Street, St. James's, 


HAMPTON 4 
FIRST TIME 


NEARLY 





AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE of about 


CONDITION, 


SONS, 6, 


IN THE 


attractive 


AND 






Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 


NORFOLK 


% MILES FROM 


THE CITY 


OF NORWICH. 


BROOKE HALL 


ADJOINING THE PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF BROOKE. 


STABLING. 













RESIDENCE 





LOVELY LAKE, 


TRUSTEES. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking and with gate to Fifth Tee of the famous 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE 


25 MINUTES’ 


TRAIN 


YET INEXPENSIVE 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 


MARKET FOR 30 YEARS, 


GROUNDS; 


JOURNEY TO WATERLOO. 


For Sale Freehold, 
{ most charming 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE, 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
study, 6 bedrooms, 3 
staff rooms, 4. bath- 
rooms, cloakroom and 
offices, 
Spacious rooms, 
In admirable order 
throughout. 
Central heating. 
services, 


AL 


2 Garages. 


Heated greenhouse. 


in all 


S.Wit. | (8.49,255. 


















HAMPTON & SONS, 6, A 





GARAGES. 








2 Lodges. 10 Cottages. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 
GARDENS 


AND GROUNDS, 2 WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDENS, 53 ACRES OF WOODLAND, 


2 FARMS, Ete. 


waa FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED 


PRICE 


Sole Agents: 
rlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. 


A WILTSHIRE MANOR HOUSE 


In a lovely part of the County, in the centre of a well-known Hunt. 
FOR SALE, 


THIS CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 


in beautiful order 
throughout. 
4 reception, 7 best 
bedrooms, day and 
night nurseries, 4 bath- 
rooms, 4 servants’ 
rooms, ete, 
Central heating. 
('o.8 electric light. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Lodge. 
2 Cottages, 


LOVELY GROUNDS. 


SQUASH 


HAMPTON & 


SONS, 6, 








COURT, ORCHARD 


oo * 


AND PARKLAND; 


te 





all about 


45 ACRES 


Apply Sole Age 


Arlington Street, 


SUPERB POSITION ON WALTON HEATH 


UP IN 


THIS RENOWNED LOCALITY. 


A STONE'S THROW 


FROM THE GOLI 


y CLUB HOUSE. 


20 \ 


A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF UNUSUALLY HIGH MERIT 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE 





Inspected and very strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, SW.1. (3. 49,254.) 


dating from Queen Anne period with later additions in 

keeping. 

EXPENSIVELY 

PERFECT 
Parquet floors. 


MOST 
DECORATED 


IN 


Panelled rooms. 


Central heating. 
ON TWO 

Lounge hall, 
I 


GARAGE for 5. 


APPOINTED 


AND 
TASTE. 


Main electric light, gas and water. 


FLOORS ONLY. 


}-11 bedrooms, 3 


> 


suite of 3 charming reception rooms, 


bathrooms. 
STABLING for 2. 


Two modern Cottages. 
ATTRACTIVE 
PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
tennis court, lily pool, splendid kitchen garden, 
paddock, ete. 


SINGULARLY 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT | 


5 ACRES 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON OUTSKIRTS OF PRETTY 


CHELMSFORD, 


SO00ft. up. 


ESSEX VILLAGE 
INGATESTONE, 
South and West aspects. 





BILLERICAY 
Rural surroundings. 


CLOSE BY. 


For Sale Freehold. 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
of many attractions, 
thoroughly modernised 
at considerable expense. 
Lounge, 3 reception, 
billiard room, winter 
garden, 8 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
servants’ accommoda- 
tion. 
Central heating 

throughout. 
Co.'s electric light and 
water. Modern drainage. 
4 Cottages. Garages. 

Stabling. 


LOVELY OLD GROUNDS, tennis courts, grass and woodland; in all about 


9 ACRES 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 


HAMPTON «& 


SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 


St. James's, S.W.1. 


(ot. 28,608.) 


©- 


is 


nts, 


St. James's, SW. (Ht. 50,356.) 


ILLES FROM LONDON, 











IN A QUIET POSITION CLOSE TO 
12 minutes from Claygate Station (Electrified). 
30 MINUTES FROM 


Well - arranged — Resi- 
dence, recently the 
subject of considerable 
expenditure. Fine hall, 
3 reception, sunparlour, 
2 staircases, 10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. 

All main services. 


Splendid repair. 


GARAGE for 2. 
Chauffeur’s room, 


TOWN. 





—_ 


LOVELY GARDENS ORCHARD, ETC. 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE FIGURE 


HAMPTON & SC 


Particulars from the 
INS, 6, Arlington Street, 





~ 


ee oes WS oe aie. 
; in all about 24, ACRES 


Agents, 


St. James’s, S.W.1. (8. 33,210.) 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICES WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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iii, OSBORN & MERCER einai 


Regent 4304. ** Overbid, Pi ” 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES a ae 








Fresh in the market, only London 1% hours from 
owing to a bereavement. the House. 
A REALLY DELIGHTFUL OLD CHARACTER HOUSE, IN RURAL COUNTRY NEAR IPSWICH 
eo , 





dating from the XVIth Century. Stabling. Garages. 


Old World Gardens 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 





possessing the charm of complete maturity, 





with shady lawns, herbaceous borders, 


In excellent order, walled kitchen garden, ete. 





and thoroughly up-to-date. 





2 Cottages. 
Very Good Farm 
Buildings. 


LAND BOUNDED BY A RIVER, AND 
SUITABLE FOR PEDIGREE HERD. 


Main electricity and gas, 





central heating, etc. 





FINE OLD TITHE BARN 


RICH PASTURELAND OF NEARLY 90 ACRES 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole London Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (16,945.) 











—— HANTS 


Just in market for sale. 


South aspect, and delightful views over the New Forest. MARLBOROUGH DOWNS 

+ reception. 9 bedrooms, IN THE BEAUTIFUL SAVERNAKE FOREST DISTRICT 
3 bathrooms. where medium-sized country houses are seldom in the market. 

HOOft. up on Light Soil with SW. aspect, 


Main Electricity and Water. 
STABLING, COTTAGE. 
Welli-timbered Gardens 


forming a very pleasant and 
secluded setting. 


6 ACRES 





For Sale by Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2062.) 








SUSSEX 


Views extending to the South Down and Coast. 
A Short Drive from Main Line Station (Electric). 


A Thoroughly Up-to-date Georgian House Charming Old Georgian House 





> With choice period features, and completely up-to-date with 
Electricity, Central Heating, ete. In first-rate order. 

4 reception, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
STABLING. COTTAGE, 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 

Matured, and well timbered, forming a most attractive setting. 


Acres 


Bounded by the River Kennett. 
Inspected by the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (16,882.) 





ds 








RURAL KENT 
An Old Oak-beamed House 




















Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (5 with lavatory basins), 3 bathrooms. WITHIN REACH of Gadesnaid: cle: . Sinden. cunitudianees: tntlading 
Main Electricity. Central Heating. : Main Electricity et avalon. Babnars 
STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. OF THE SEA eines ; : sie seal 
Beautifully Timbered Old Gardens Very picturesque Gardens, Pasture and Woods. 
completely matured, and including hard tennis court. 30 Acres 
15 Acres , — 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,956.) we See by COPSRE S SEER. CEs) 
~ BLACKMORE VALE Two hours by train 
HANTS—DORSET BORDERS DORSET —— tegen 
Fine Sporting District, a short drive from For Sale, this 
Bournemouth. 


Well-appointed House 
A Country House of Distinction of 3 reception, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms. 





of Elizabethan Character, well-appointed and 
modernised with Central Heating, Main Water 
and Electricity, ete. 4 ° spacious reception 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


rooms, a dozen bedrooms, bathrooms, compact wen rs nen acne 

oe 2 ‘obs , ; Ss SLING COTTAGE, 
offices, ete. Ample Stabling, Garages, Good TABLING, . 
Farmery, ete. Beautifully placed on dry soil, S50ft. up, with avenue carriaye drive 


facing South with Views to the Isle of 
Wight, and approached bu a long, winding 
avenue carriage drive, and surrounded by 


Delightful Gardens and Beautifully Timbered 
Woodlands etc. of 130 Acres Old Grounds and Park 
ef 50 acres 


with Lodge, and surrounded by 








Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 























OSBORN & MERCER, « ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 





And at 


Hobart Place, Eaton S8q., 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 





GRAFTON, PYTCHLEY AND OAKLEY | 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT 
REDUCED PRICE OF £5,000 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL 





CHARMING GROUNDS AND WELL- 
37% ACRES FREEHOLD 


Plan, ete., of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount 





600 FT. UP, 


GEORGIAN 
STYLE HOUSE 


Designed by well- 
known Cotswold 


ADJOINING 


COTSWOLDS 
NATIONAL TRUST 
This beautiful 


PROPERTY. 


STONE-BUILT AND GABLED RESIDENCE 


340ft. up in parklike architect. 

grounds. io P 
Lounge hall, 3 recep- 7 bed and dressing 
tion, 7 bedrooms (4 rooms, bathroom, 3 
with Lasins), 3 bath- reception rooms. 

rooms. Central heating. 
Electrically pumped power, gus and witer 

water. : GARAGE. 
Garage. Stabling. 


Gardener’s Cottage 
and BLOCK OF silX 


with double 


Attractive Garden, 


lawn. 


tennis 


TIMBERED PARK AND MEADOWLAND. 


COTTAGES, ALL 


LET. 1% ACRES 





Street, W.1. (4.6202.) 





4 miles main line station. 
All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 2) 





London under 2 2 hours. 
. Mount Street, W. 1. 
(c 








BEAUTIFUL NORTH SOMERSET 


EASY MOTORING DISTANCE FROM TAUNTON. 


FOR SALE 
A REALLY VERY PLEASING RESIDENCE 


beautifully placed about 300ft. up, with LOVELY VIEWS 
embracing the Quantocks and Brendon Hills, and 
Exmoor. 


4 hath and 4 reception rooms. 
Excellent water. 


12 hed and dressing, 

Co.s electricity 

STABLING. COTTAGE. 
SWIMMING POOL. 


GARAGE. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
AND PADDOCKS. 


SOME 30 ACRES IN ALL 


Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


SUSSEX 


THE 


WEST 


"TWIXT THE SEA DOWNS. 


FOR SALE 
A GENUINE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


AND 


beautifully modernised in the best taste 


and full of character. 


of great appeal, 


& bed and dressing rooms (5 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 
reception rooms. 


Central heating. Cos electric light and water. 


GARAGE. AMPLE STABLING, 


ANTIQUE GRANARY. 
30 ACRES 
UNSPOILABLE POSITION. 


All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 





Street, W.1l. (A. 7320.) 


25, Mount Street, W.1. (Dp. 2452.) 





BUCKS 
SECLUDED POSITION, 
20 MILES OUT. 
FOR SALE 


A CHARMING MODERN ARCHITECT- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


and sheltered by 


UNDER 


DELIGHTFUL 


with open South aspect the North. 


5 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 
Central heating. 


Main electric light and water. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


6 ACRES 
PICTURESQUE GROUNDS, 
Easily run by man 3 days a week, 


All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


25, Mount Street, W.1.  (C. 6573.) 








Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 





25 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


In a much favoured residential district and enjoying complete seelusion, 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with all labour-saving devices and most economical in upkeep. 





Inspected and recommended by the Age nts, Messrs. 


44, St. James’ Place, S.W.1.) (L.R. 18,225.) 


“AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


Susser Coast. 


3 RECEPTION, 

8 BEDROOMS 

(all with basins, 
h. and ¢.), 

3 BATHROOMS. 
Complete central 
heating. 
Electric light. 

Company's water. 
Faultlessly equipped 


3 reception, 7 prin- 
cipal and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, servants’ hall, 
ete. 

Central heating and 
main services, 

2 Cottages, 
Garage, Stabling 
Out buildings. 


and 


Delightful Grounds, and in perfect order, 
walled kitchen gar- Old-established 
den, ete., merging GROUNDS, _ partly 
into natural wood- walled kitchen 
lands with charming garden, orchard, 
es. —— and paddocks, ete. 
yracken ; in all about 

15 ACRES . 





Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by the Sole 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 1 


GENUINE GEORGIAN (circa 1740) 


Beautiful unspoiled surroundings away from main roads and 10 miles f.om the 
Situate on a knoll with lovely views in all directions. 





Agents, Messrs. 


James’ Place, S.W.1. (LR. 18,218.) 








MESSENGER 


Chartered Surveyors. 


TUNSGATE, GUILDFORD. 


& MORG AN __ Phone 2002. 


Land & Estate Agents. 








CLANDON, 3 MILES 


Within easy reach of two stations with Electric 


FROM GUILDFORD 


Service to Town in 35 minutes. 


A Property of unusual merit. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION ADJOINING A LANDED ESTATE 


ensuring complete seclusion. 





AK, 


THE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE. 


For full particulars apply Owner’s Agents : 


Accommodation, on two floors only, 
includes : 


Lounge hall, 3. receptior® rooms, modern offices, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms (all with basins, h. and ¢.), 2 
bathrooms. 

DOU BLE GARAGE. 

GARDEN or RECREATION ROOM. 

The house has been modernised regardless of expense, 
although its character has in no way been impaired. 

Main services. Constant hot water. 
Central heating. 
MATURED GARDENS. 
with beautiful old trees and lawns. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


WOULD BE LET 
MESSENGER & (0., as above. 


About 2 ACRES. 
FURNISHED. 


557.) 


(Folio 

















AT AN ATTRACTIVE RESERVE. 
ON SUNNINGDALE LINKS 


Few minutes Club House and Station. 





Rema sKARyY .. ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
KESIDEN( HILI : & beds, 2 baths, 
hall, 2 reception, ." ‘billiards or lounge garage 

2-3 cars; main electric light and power, gas, water and 

drainage: central heating; delightful grounds with tennis 

and putting lawns; about 1 acre. For SALE Privately, 
or AUCTION December 7th. 
Illustrated particulars from 


CHANCELLORS & CO., Sunningdale and Ascot. 
(Phones : Ascot 64 and 2.) 





lounge 
9.2 
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saint CURTIS & HENSON prone 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ‘*Submit, London.” 


LONDON 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
A TUDOR HOUSE NEAR BEACHY HEAD 


ONLY 4 MILES FROM A FIRST-CLASS SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON, 





Surrounded by 10,000 Acres of Downland 
immune from development. 


GREAT HALL WITH GALLERY. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. CO."S WATER FREE. 





STABLING AND GARAGE, 





7 XVITH CENTURY COTTAGES. 


PERIOD FEATURES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST, 


including Tudor fresco, open fireplaces and original donkey 





3 ah Ls ‘ge Br var Ae < ‘ water-wheel, 
ce 1 * 





1d Grounds, forming a perfect setting for the house, are in excellent condition. Fine lawns and trees, rose garden 
and long herbaceous borders. Well-stocked kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE WITH 36 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
HUNTING AND GOLF. 
Highly recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street. WA. who will send illustrated Brochure on request. 


The Gardens a 


TT 











BY DIRECTION OF H.C. L, GARNETT, ESQ. 





























WELL-KNOWN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE.— AN EXCEPTIONAL MODERN RESIDENCE. 
Only 9 miles from the West End yet in a quiet position OAKLEY GREEN FARM, Beautifully placed in rural Kent, within easy reach of 
overlooking a Green of great historical interest close to NEAR WINDSOR good train service to London. — Panelled hall. 4 reeep- 
the shopping centre and river. Hall, morning room, : : pee : : Pees tion rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 per- 
dining room, study, drawing room (all panelled), Following the sale of the property Messrs. CURTIS and fectly fitted bedrooms. sun loggia, domestic offices 
excellent domestic offices, 6 principal bedrooms, 4 HENSON are instructed to conduct the (with labour-saving conveniences). Central heating ; 
servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating ; TWO DAYS’ SALE OF THE main water and electricity. Entrance” lodge and 
main water; drainage; gas and electricity. Secluded 2 cottages. Garage (for 3 cars). Timbered Grounds 
Garden. Many thousands have been spent on the VALUABLE ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE of great charm. with lawns and terraces leading to 
property during recent years and it is now in perfect including : 3-Acre lake; paddocks; in all about 25 ACRES. 
order throuzhout. For Sale Freehold. 2 Golf Courses ~ ‘ _—* . FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Recommended with 
nearby.—Jllustrated particulars from CURTIS and Rich silk curtains and hangings ; every confidence. 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (5274.) NEEDLEWORK AND HANDWOVEN CARPETS 
AND RUGS, 
Planned Wilton pile carpets. AVON VALE (Bath 8 miles, Melksham 4 miles). 
HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE, BEL- REFECTORY AND “WITHDRAWE” TABLES, Fine FAMILY RESIDENCE in 14-ACRE_ park. 
VOIR AND QUORN.— An old Stone-built Hunting SOFA, CARD AND TEA TABLES; Drawing room, dining room, library, study, morning 
Box. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 principal bedrooms, Oak and Walnut Bureaux and Chests: room, 7 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 maids’ rooms. Large Barn suitable for An old Settle: ‘ nursery suite, 8 secondary bedrooms, comprehensive 
conversion. Central heating; telephone; main water : , domestic offices. Own electric light. Ground floor 
and electric light. Garage; Stabling. Attractive SETS OF DINING AND OTHER CHAIRS, central heating. Garages and stables. Pleasant grounds 
Gardens, partly walled ; paddock, in all about 3} Acres. ARUNDEL SETTEE, CHESTERFIELDS AND with spreading lawns. Ha-ha fence giving on to park. 
sites ; ¥ se ¢ | > of buildings. ¢ ‘r Cottages 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. , LOUNGE CHAIRS ; ; Farmhouse and range of buildings 3 othe r ‘ottages 
Divans, Bedding and Bedroom Appointments ; can be had. 20% ACRES. Additional land available. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,334.) nye! : : “ta 7 : = . nee sapien 
VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS, PRINTS ; TO BE LET ON LONG LEASE. 
Well-bound Books ; ; (16,327.) 
Ornamental China and Objects of Art ; 
SUSSEX COAST (between Worthing and Little- BLUTHNER BOUDOIR PIANOFORTE ; 
hampton ).—Old-fashioned HOUSE of convenient 4n Electric Radiogram: Wireless Set: China. Glass 
j size with all modern requirements. Lounge hall, , Oe ne eee line eae oe ee + roll mi 2EN 
drawing room, dining room, cocktail bar (built-in bar), Electric Vac ee contents of nope aes epg oe - fap nad 
conservatory. 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bath- : amidst glorious p Rect vine ‘nthe hall pein we 
ee We ‘ — 0: Of, eee CURTIS & HENSON rooms, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms: magnificently 
MAB AGE. OOD STABLING (for 12 horses). I] will sell the above by Auction UPON THE PREMISES furnished and well planned, Electrie light. Garage 
aaa rere) s Hard precnne og ee 33 ACRES very on Thursday, December oe 1932, _ the following day at (for 4 cars) and stabling. Age-old) gardens, walled 
. ; 4 : i lie PY 12 o'clock each day. rose garden with yew-hedged bowling green, fine trees, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Private View (by card only). and old lawns. Fox and stag hunting. Shooting and 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Public View on November 30th (10 a.m. to 5 p.m. each day). Henge eg Pag —— for the summer or 
(15,484.) Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 5, Mount Street, . ee ae niga 

















Grosvenor Square, W.1,. 


BERKSHIRE SANDWICH GOLF COURSE 


IN A SECLUDED POSITION. WITHIN EASY REACH. 























oe. Ree * ae rag RD) es Woe 


Near to the Sea, facing South-west, 





A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


constructed of old red brick in the Tudor Style, delightfully planned with every 
modern convenience. : A CHARMING RED-BRICK RESIDENCE 
$ RECEPTION ROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 12 OR 13 BEDROOMS situate in a secluded position and designed by a well-known Architect. The principal | 
ce ” "5 BATHROOMS. DRESSING R 3 ares rooms are arranged to obtain the maximum amount of sunshine. 
. , ’ es eee See 9 BEDROOMS, 2) RECEPTION ROOMS, BATHROOM, LOUNGE HALL, 
Central heating. Co.’s Electric light and power. Co.’s gas and water. BILLIARDS ROOM. STUDY. 
Modern drainage. . Co.'s water. Good drainage. 
LODGE. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. EXCELLENT STABLING. GARAGE. 2 GARAGES. 
Well-timbered Pleasure Grounds, terrace, woodland walks, yew Delightful Flower Gardens, kitchen garden, tennis court, glass- 
hedges and a small park; in all about house ; in all about 
22 ACRES 2 ACRES 
Sea-fishing at Deal. Golf at Royal St. George’s and Princes’ Golf Clubs. 


GOLF. HUNTING. SHOOTING. 
Personally inspected. CURTIS & HENSON. — (14,857.) FOR SALE FREEHOLD (5,054.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WII SON & CO Telephone : 
QGQROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ° Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 








OUTSKIRTS OF BEAUTIFUL BERKS VILLAGE LITTLE PADDOCKS, NEAR CRAWLEY 
b. tn aettesctiiel were a Soa A BEAUTIFUL OLD WORLD REPLICA IN SUSSEX 


Under an hour from London. 


An exceptional COUNTRY HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER. In 
perfect order, Luxuriously appointed. 10 bed and dressing rooms (all with fitted 
washbasins), 3 bathrooms, lounge, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity, water and 








Under j hour from London. Close to a well--nown Golf Course. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 delightful reception rooms. drains. Central heating. Garage (for 3 cars). Chauffeur’s Flat. Delightful Gardens 
All Main Services. and Paddock. 
GARAGE (for 2 ears). Hard Tennis Court. 8% ACRES 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
ABOUT I¥% ACRES ALSO A DELIGHTFUL BUNGALOW. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE FOR SALE privately, or by AUCTION in 2 Lots on NOVEMBER 23rv. 


including practically the whole of the nearly new and artistic furnishings, curtains, 


carpets, ete. Solicitors : Messrs. GORDON, DAvbs & Co., 11, St. James’s Place, 3.W 


















Sole Agents: WuiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. WILSON & Co., 14. Mount Street. W.1. 
ROBINS & HINE | wt | WILSON & CO 
SOLE ° 
26, ABBEY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 | AGENTS | 14, MOUNT STREET, W.1 
(Phone: Abbey 5972). (Phone: Grosvenor 1441). 





LOVELY XVith CENTURY HOUSE BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


Over 400ft. up on Sand Soil. 
Near Holmbury St. Mary. 
Fine Panoramic Views 

Recently restored and in perfect 
order, 

% bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 

2 reception rooms. 
EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL 
MUSIC ROOM. 

Main Electric Light and Water. 
Central Heating throughout. 
STABLING. GARAGE, 
Chauffeur’s Flat. COTTAGE. 
CHARMING OLD 
WORLD GARDENS. 
Swimming Pool. Tennis Court. 
Orchards. 

ABOUT 29 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
REASONABLE PRICE 


FRONT ELEVATION. Full details of the Agents as above. THE SWIMMING POOL. 











twee: TURNER LORD & RANSOM tm, 


TURLORAN, Audley, 


London. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.t. (3 Hines). 





Main Line Station (with express steam and electric trains) under 2 miles. 


SOUTH AND WEST ASPECTS 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


and well laid-out Grounds. 


A COMPACT SMALL ESTATE, 
including a 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


with extensive views. 





243.) 


OUTBUTLDINGS. 





OVER 600ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 24 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 


Lawns, Orchard, Kitchen Garden, Pasture 


Land, surrounded by al 20 Te: j 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 3 reception ( yy about Acres of 
rooms, 12 bedrooms (8 with h. and e. DELIGHTFUL WOODLANDs. 
water), 4 bathrooms, workroom. 
In all about 
Main water, electricity, gas and 386 ACRES 
drainage. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
GARAGE for 4. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. Particulars and order to view from the 
LODGE. 3 COTTAGES. Owner’s Agents, TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 
127, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 


























British Linen Bank Buildings, Oban, Argyll. 


O LET.—SOUTH NORFOLK (18 miles from Norwich). 
SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. T Lo hHE, GROVE,” | Banham, charming COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE: 3 reception, 6 principal bed, studio, bat! 
WINTER SHOOTING—SCOTLAND. DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES] (, and ¢.), w.c.: mains ‘electric, telephone attractive 
O BE LET, from November 15th to January 3ist E ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. grounds, garden, tennis court ; garage, stables, ete. Apply 
next excellent WINTER SHOOTING in Mull, over 17,000, | == © — STER.| (Len BARKER & Co., East Harling, Norfolk. 
acres; 100 pheasants, 5 hinds, splendid for woodcock, snipe, Price 2/6. 
duck, etc.: keeper included. Estate Lodge can also be 0 x ‘ 
Let, or qecemmnntenion obtained at village fan. Additional SELECTED LISTS FREE. EICESTERSHIRE. — ESTATE AGENTS. 
ee oe another 3,000 acres can be made available. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO : 
Accessible situation. Excellent opportunity for party on 
ave , kK ht ter~ dines Wien Est. 1884. EXETER. ESTABLISHED 1809). "MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
leave.—Apply D. M. MAcKINNOoN & Co., Solicitors, The ( ) ( Specialists in the Sale of Houses and Land. 
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«Wood, Agente, Weedo, JOHN D. WOOD & CO Mayfair 8591 (10 fines. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





DORSET 


IN THE CATTISTOCK COUNTRY ABOUT 7 MILES FROM THE COAST. 





THE CHARMING 
OLD MANOR HOUSE 


STABLING. 
GARAGE, 
with 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
{ALL 
MALI Excellent water supply. 
3 RECEPTION. 
& BEDROOMS. 
2 COTTAGES. 
‘ 3 BATHROOMS. 
and 
NEARLY 13 ACRES 
FURTHER PASTURE LAND IS 
AVAILABLE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 





i 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, from whom illustrated particulars may be obtained. 





(61,422.) 
By Direction of H. K. LONGMAN, Esq. 
DORSET 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 4 LOTS 
500 ACRE PASTURE FARM 
‘“* WHITLAR’S ” 
With dairy land, good fattening pastures. downland for sheep, and 
KING’S LANGLEY, HERTS. ith ry in 1 nin pastul What I we] il 


about 65 ACRES OF ARABLE, 
WITH PRIVATE ENTRANCE TO KING’S LANGLEY COMMON, 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE GOOD MODERN FARMHOUSE 
9 BED, 2 BATH. BILLIARD AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. with 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 SITTING RGOMS, Ete. 
2 GARAGES. STABLING FOR 2. 5 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDEN. MODERN COWSTALLS FOR 98 AND OTHER 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
Als 
GRAVEL SOIL. i 
2 EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAGES AND A VALUABLE BUILDING SITE SHATCOMBE FARM 
OF OVER AN ACRE. and 
IN ALL ABOUT 4% ACRES SHEEP PASTURES, ABOUT 170 ACRES, 
mw 4 a, 


with buildings and small farmhouse, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) by 


. ‘ rc i > Sale 23 srkeley S are, we > * - , ¢ ’ 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


IN THE FAVOURITE LEITH HILL DISTRICT. 


THE CHARMING OLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 








GARAGE, 
with 


STABLING AND FARMERY. 
LOUNGE HALL, 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
SECONDARY HOUSE 


AND 
2 COTTAGES. 


LOFTY MUSIC ROOM AND 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


14 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


With Woodlands and Pasture. 
Company's electricity and water. 
In all about 


107 ACRES 





Central heating. 





= = Ee > Sied 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars may be had from the Agents: JOHN D., Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 


HUNTING WITH THE GRAFTON AND PYTCHLEY 


6 MILES FROM NORTHAMPTON. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERATE SIZED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
BUILT OF STONE. 


Standing 250ft. abore sea level in a Miniature Park of about 24 ACRES, 


(21, 928.) 





13 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, HALL, PANELLED DINING ROOM AND 3 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Main electric light and power. Central heating. Gas for cooking. 


8 LOOSE BOXES, HEATED GARAGE AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS, 3 COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN. 
PRICE £6,000 


Confidently recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (51,258.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, Teleg 
elegrams: 


F 
F 
i. INSLEY-POX. PASL AAD LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “temintes™ ameenien, 
DORSET 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE PORTMAN HUNT. AMIDST DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS. 


4 miles from Sturmister Newton. 53 miles from Blandford. Commanding excellent views over oven unspoilt country. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
this very delightful and well- 
equipped COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE approached by long gravel 
drive and guarded by Entrance 
Lodge. 
9 principal bedrooms, 6 staff bed- _ 
rooms, 3 Sathrooms, lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, excellent domes- 
tic offices, game larder, servants’ 
hall 
“ sya" Cooker. Company's water. 
Main electric ligkt cable passes 
entrance to property. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. STABLING. 
Groom's Cottage. Pair of good 
cottages. 3 heated glasshouses. 





The pertectly delightful Gardens 
and Grounds are well maintained 
and include wide-spreading lawns, 
terraces, rose pergolas, rose gardens 
herbaceous borders. 





Water garden with lily pond, walled kitchen garden, small paddock. The whole comprising an Area of about 
9 ACRES 


For particulars and price apply to: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can strongly recommend the property. 


ON THE BORDERS OF OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


ADJACENT TO THE ANCIENT TOWN OF BRACKLEY 9 MILES FROM BANBURY. BEAUTIFUL SITUATION IN PARK. 





The very fine Freehold Residence 


“ EVENLEY HALL,” 
23 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception rooms, good 
domestic offices. Stabling ; garage. 

Lodge. 

Excellent water. Main electricity. 
Well-kept walled Kitchen Garden, 
and ample = glass. Vines, figs 
peaches, nectarines in profusion. 
SUPERB PLEASURE GARDENS 
wide lawns, rose and water gardens. 

75 ACRES 

NO TITHE, 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Price only £7,000 Freehold 

Valuable timber, £642 extra. 

Inspection can be made at any 
time on presentation of card to 
Gardener. 





Particulars and plan of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Eournemouth. 





SUITABLE FOR AN HOTEL, CLUB, SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
ENJOYING A BEAUTIFUL SETTING IN A QUIET VILLAGE WHERE EXCELLENT YACHTING FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE. 


EXCELLENT STABLING AND 
( . 


Only about 5 miles from the County Borough 
t*ARAGES. 


of Bournemouth. 


Within @ short distance of the sea shore. ; . 
Entrance Lode. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


This distinctive and valuable MANSION, 

built in the Grecian style with handsome 

colonnade and containing the following 
accommodation : 


Superb well-timbered pleasure GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS with fine spreading 
lawns. rose pergolas, rock garden, ete. ; 
the whole extending to an area of about 


10 ACRES 
109 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS. 

, — Reduced Price £5,500 Freehold 
FINE SUITE OF 

LI 


AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES 


RECEPTION ROOMS, 

BRARY. 

Additional land up to #4 Acres can be 

purchased if required. \ portion of the 

land has a long frontage bordering to the 
sea shore, 





All main services are available. 





Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


CLOSE TO THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


ENJOYING A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION SURROUNDED BY DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME WITH MANY UNIQUE FEATURES 


TO BE'SOLD FREEHOLD 

this artistic newly constructed 

small RESIDENCE of character, 

built in the Tudor style with stone 

mullioned windows and having 

some fine old oak carved woodwork 
in many of the rooms. 











6 bedrooms, qressing room, 2 
bathrooms, charming lounge, % 
sitting rooms, servants’ room, 
excellent kitchen and domestic 
offices ; stone-flagged terrace. 


Oak parquet flooring to downstairs 
rooms, Tudor fireplaces. 


GARAGE (for 2 cars). 





/ ; -errire 
All main services. ss 


Particularly CHARMING GROUNDS, including lawns, tennis lawn, ornamental trees and shrubs, ornamental pond, orchard and kitchen garden: the whole covering 
an area of about 


7% ACRES 


Particulars and price of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can recommend. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kens. 1490. Telegrams: “ Estate, Harrods, London.”’ 








ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING 
CAMBERLEY HEATH GOLF COURSE ¢.2. 
WITH PRIVATE GATEWAY THERETO. 
LONG LOW MANOR HOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 
Facing South and West, commanding most 
pleasant prospect. 

Lounge hall, full-sized billiard room, 3 reception 
rooms, loggia, 9 bedrooms (5 with basins), 3 bath. 
All Main Services. Central Heating. 
Independent hot water. 

GARAGE FOR 3. 





Chauffeur’s quarters. Gardener's Cottage, /- a F 
a ere” 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 1. a 

GROUNDS. ~ 


Small lake, tennis court, piece of woodland and park- 
like paddock ; in all about 


10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD i 
RECOMMENDED AS A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING MERIT BY 
Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 











8 MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER 
: VALE OF CLWYD AND SNOWDONIA «3. 


AMIDST REALLY CHARMING SCENERY IN FLINTSHIRE, 


High ground, about 2 miles from Prestatyn, 


PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


Part dating back to XVth Century. 


MASSIVE OAK BEAMS. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed, bathroom. 
Modern Central Heating. Electric Light and Power. 
GARAGE. 


BEAUTIFUL AND SECLUDEC GARDEN. 


Partly wooded and extending to about 


2 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. £150 P.A. 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





MAGNIFICENT POSITION. 
ON THE NORTH DOWNS c.5. 


Over 6OOft. up, within easy reach of Maidstone and 
my only 37 miles from London. 
WELL BUILT MODERN 
RESIDENCE 

WITH VERY FINE OAK PANELLING. 

4 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath. 
Electric Light. Good Water and Drainage. 

Central Heating throughout. 

GARAGES. 





LODGE. STABLING., 
Other Good Outbuildings. 
6 ACRES 


MOSTLY PADDOCK. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 
OR SOLD 





Hakkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


AMERSHAM ON THE HILL <5. 


MARYLEBONE AND BAKER STREET 40 MINUTES. 





WELL BUILT MELLOWED RESIDENCE 


In a pleasant situation. 


WITH LARGE AND LOFTY ROOMS. 

5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Lavatory basins and built-in cupboards. 
All Main Services. 

Excellent range of Brick-built Outbuildings. 
MATURED GARDENS 
with grass tennis court, ete. 


FOR SALE AT MUCH UNDER COST 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





REPLICA OF A TUDOR COTTAGE 
IN A HEALTHY PART OF SURREY <3. 


Between Effingham and Merrow Downs with excellent Golf, 


2 reception, loggia, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. 
Co.'s Electrie Light, Water. Central Heating. 
GARAGE. 

EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN. 


Lawns, wild garden, herbaceous borders. 


REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 





Harkops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 


ee. 











WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY RIVIERA BRANCH 
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19th, 1938. 








SPECIALISTS IN 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : 


REGENT 2481. 





who will inspect and photograph free of charge. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 





ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS 12 





MILES SOUTH OF 
A SECTION OF 


ARCHITECT-B 





LABOUR SAVING TO 


ENTRANCE 
2 REC 
LOGGIA. 
WHITE-TILE 
Central heating. 


With tennis 


F. L. 
, Piecadilly, W.1. 


SURREY HILLS 


LONDON ; 
1, 


OBTAINING THE MAXIMUM OF 
HALL 


Co.'s electric light, 


TERRACED GARDENS. 


450FT. UP, WITH 
HE “GREEN BELT.” 
UILT FREEHOLD 





HOUSE 
A MARKED DEGREE AND 


SUN AND AIR. 
AND CLOAKROOM. 
‘EPTION. 
5 BEDROOMS. 
D BATHROOM. 
Main drainage. 
gas and water. 


and other lawns. 


GOLF WITHIN EASY REACH, including TAN- 
DRIDGE, ADDINGTON and PURLEY DOWNS. 
JUST IN THE MARKET 
Age nts : _ 5 «& Co., Sackville House, 


: Regent 2481. 


REALLY MAGNIFICENT 









VIEWS EMBRACING 








25 MILES SOUTH OF 


400ft. 


40 minutes by Southern Electric to City or West End ; 
isolated ; standing in lovely, 


up. 


Tel. : Regent 2481. 


AN ENCHANTING SYLVAN SETTING 


Adjacent to a common and golf course. 





LONDON 


IN SURREY. 


quiet and secluded but not 
ACRES 


well-wooded grounds of 2% 


This well-built 
RESIDENCE, 
one of attractive 
architecture, enjoys 
an extremely good 
position and is con- 
nected with main 
drainage, Co.'s elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
The accommodation 
is ideal for a medium- 
sized family and com- 


prises 3 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; garage for 
two and = stabling; 
tennis court, gardens 
of most enchanting 
character. 
The whole well maintained and in excellent order. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
AT A VERY MODERATE FIGURE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


connected with main 
drainage, Companies’ 
electricity, gas and 
water; with well- 
proportioned rooms, 
c omprising 
3 reception. 
6 bedrooms and 
Bathroom. 

Two yarages. 
TENNIS COURT. 
Charming 
well-stocked and pro- 
fusely timbered 
garden extending over 


Agents: F. L. 





On the OUTSKIRTS of EAST GRINSTEAD 


ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


A COMFORTABLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE 





MERCER & CO., 


29 miles from London, 


ARCHITECTURE 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £3,500 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 











Tel.: 
OXFORD 
4637 8. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK : 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM 


euauene 
—- 





6 MILES FROM NEWBURY 








10 MILES FROM REAI 
Tastefully m 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
AND 


JING, 
odernised and in perfect 





A SMALL 
OF G 
THREE 


TWO MODERN 


RECEPTION 
SPLENDID OFFICES. 
FOUR BEDROOMS, fitted lavatory 
basins (h. 


order throughout. 


PERIOD Saves 
REAT CHAR 
ee. 


and ¢.). 


BATHROOMS (h. and c.). 





Main electric 
Modern drainage. 


light. Abundant water. 
Central heating throughout. 





PICTURESQUE 
Garage for 2 


Old granary 


JAMES STYLES & 
Street, Oxford. 


converted 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,350 


Inspected and recommended by the 


(Tel. 


GARDEN of about } acre. 
cars. Fuel houses. 


into garden room. 


Agents, 


WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward 


4637/8.) 





GUISACHAN ESTATE. 


OR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, the compact 
STATE of GUISACHAN, over 3,000 Acres in extent, 
the pw ELLING-HOU SE and the HOME FARM, with ample 
accommodation and farm servants’ cottages. 
The GROUSE MOOR is well stocked and contains some 
of the finest hill lock trout fishings in the North of Scotland. 
Apply for full particulars to JOHN MACLENNAN, Estate 
Office, Strathconan, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, or to Major 


DaviIp Ross, Solicitor, High Street, Inverness. 
Te LET. TENERIFFE.—Best climate in the 
world. Comfortably FURNISHED BUNGALOW- 
BUILT HOUSE—3 reception, 5 bed, 2 bathrooms 
(h. and ¢., ete.), besides servants’ quarters. Electric light, 
own good water; croquet lawn, fine flower, vegetable 
gardens ; complete with cook and house-parlourmaid, two 
gardeners, used to English service. £280 per annum, 

including servants keep and wages. 


Apply, BRITISH VICE-CONSULATE, Port Orotava, 





Teneriffe, 











SURREY 


(WITH OPTION 
25 miles Waterloo. 


standing on ?-Acre of pretty 
rockeries, etc. 


House comprises: 4 bedrc 





dining room, kitchen, bathroom, 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN 


TO LET 


TO PURCHASE). 


£110 P.A. EXCLUSIVE ON AGREEMENT. 


8 minutes Station. 


“THE COPSE,” EAST HORSLEY, SURREY 


garden. Tennis court. Fruit, 
dressing 
2 w.c.’ 


oms, room, lounge, 


s, large brick sun- 


loggia. Garage. Tool shed. 
Electricity, “‘ Ideal” boiler for water heating. “ Esse”’ 
stove and electric fires. 
POSSESSION ABOUT MID-FEBRUARY 
PREFERRED. 


Further particulars from owner, W. ROGERS. 
(Phone : 


East Horsley 138.) 











BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENT 
SURVEYORS AND AUC 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KIN 
Telegrams : ** Brutons, Gloucester.” 
Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 


LONEERS, 
G STREET, 
GLOUCESTER. 








TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 

GLes (ON THE COTSWOLDS, near Minchinhampton 

Golf Links).—For SALE, fine stone-built COTSWOLD 
RESIDENCE, over 500ft. up, with attractive views, part dating 
probably from Elizabethan Pe riod ; lounge hall, 3 reception, 
9 bed and dressing, large studio, 2 baths; stabling, garage : 
electric light, Company’s water, ‘central heating ; cottage 
attractive grounds, about 44 acres.—Particulars of BRU TON, 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (H. | 175.) 


— For 
G' LOS. AND, MONMOUTH, BORDERS. Fur 
views, with terraced 











facing south, commanding lovely 
gardens, pastureland and plantation; in all about 14 acres ; 
4 reception, 9 bed and dressing, bathroom; stabling and 
garage: gravitation water supply; private electric lighting 
plant. The Property is in the heart of the famous Wve 
Valley district and is eminently suitable for a Guest House. 
Price £2,500.—-Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (P. 11.) 
2 miles). ‘For SAL E, attractive 
in picturesque Cotswold village. 
standing about 340ft. above sea level, principally built of 
stone; hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 good attics, offices ; large garage and further outbuildings ; 
garden; Company’s water and gas. Golf 3 miles. Price 
£1,100.-—Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate 
Agents, G ‘loucester. (s. 394.) 


LOS. (Dursley about 
small RESIDENCE, 


LOS. (Cheltenham 6 miles, G louceste r 4} miles). — For 
SALE, attractive small RESIDENCE, with electric 
light: hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, etc : 
pretty garden; good water supply, septic tank drainage. ; 
telephone. Vacant possession. Price £1,400.—Particulars of 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (Cc. 199.) 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


WYN NORTH (Herts; in an acre of beautiful 
ELWYN NOR MODERN HOUSE, with 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception, lounge hall, sun parlour; tennis court ; 
garage (2 cars); secluded position. All main_ services. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED; 6 gns. weekly. Telephone 
Welwyn 289 before 10 a.m. 


EAR EASTBOURNE. 











-OLD BARN (35ft. long), 
Modernised. 3 good bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom; 
kitchen (parquet over all); well furnished. Small Garden. 
garage. From Novembe r, 6 months or longer. 
gns. per week. 


CLARK, 6, duove Road, Eastbourne. 
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XV. 

Telephone: _ CO] I INS & CO] I NS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 

ee I GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 





ONE OF THE MOST PERFECTLY EQUIPPED 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY 


UNDER ONE HOUR OF LONDON, 
DELIGH 


FAVOURITE HUNTING CENTRE. 


TFUL REPLICA OF A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


1 









BUILT OF TONED RED BRICK 
WITH STONE FACINGS, ON 
THE SITE OF AN ANCIENT 






MANSION AND SURROUNDED 
BY 


OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS OF GREAT 
BEAUTY 








“ Jw GLORIOUS VIEWS TO al 
7 re ¢ - ay Pats 
r \. aa THE SOUTH. ae tee 
LOUNGE HALL SHOWING STAIRCASE, PANELLED DINING ROOM. 
MASTER BEDROOMS EACH WITH MARBLE PANELLED BATHROOM. 
Staff Bedrooms and Bathrooms in a separate Wing. 


ALL PLANNED ON TWO FLOORS. 


Oak Parquet Floors. | Main Electrie Light. 


Luxuriously panelled reception rooms. Costly Mantelpieces. SUITES OF 


Mahogany Doors. Central Heating. 


White Tiled Compact Offices. 








RESIDENCE FROM THE PARK, 
MAGNIFICENT INDOOR HEATED SWIMMING BATH TILED THROUGHOUT 
SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. MODERN RANGE OF HUNTING STABLES. GARAGES. 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK 


Stone flagged Terraces, magnificent Cedars of Lebanon, immense clumps of Rhododendrons. 
PICTURESQUE SCOTCH PINE WOODLANDS. FIVE PADDOCKS FOR HORSES. 


es we 





MANY MILES OF BEAUTIFUL BRIDLE PATHS and MILE GALLOP. 

OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL : 

with modern Bathing House. 
LAKE. 

2 HARD TENNIS COURTS. 
SUPERIOR MODERN 
GEORGIAN DOWER 

HOUSE 
AGENT'S HOUSE. 
4 LODGES. 
8 MODEL COTTAGES 
with BATHROOMS. 


Walled Kitchen Garden. 
3 FARMS (LET). 


The whole extending to about 


1,000 ACRES 





BEDROOM, VIEW OF TERRACE 


TO BE SOLD at a reasonable figure GREATLY BELOW ACTUAL COST 


Particulars of this IMPORTANT ESTATE can be obtained from the SOLE AGENTS: 


Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. 





COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 





37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.! 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





WOODED COMMON AND SUPERB GOLF 


ONLY HALF-AN-HOUR FROM PADDINGTON. 








MOST BEAUTIFUL TUDOR REPRODUCTION 
Facing due south. Splendid order. 10 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 

Garages. Cottages (2) if required. tadiators everywhere. 
GROUNDS, specimen trees, tennis lawn, kitchen garden; adjacent to 
FIELDS AND WOODs. 
GREAT SACRIFICE. WITH NEARLY 4 ACRES 
(A further 160 acres available.) 
KALPH PAY & TAYLOR, recommend it with confidence. 


s reception, 


LOVELYS 


as above, 





AMIDST THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


40 MINUTES EXPRESS RAIL. 





UNIQUE HOUSE OF ASTOUNDING CHARACTER 
Secluded position amidst woodland. 

2 bathrooms. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
TWO PICTURESQUE BUNGALOWS. GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, lawns, fine trees, full-size tennis, sylvan pleasance. 

ADVANTAGEOUS PRICE WITH OVER 6 ACRES 


Highly recommended personally by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


3 reception. 6 bedrooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. 








HOUSE AND 
ESTATE AGENT 
Country 


SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT 


London. 


MRS. N.C. TUFNELL, F.V.A. 











CHESTNUT FARM 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH, 
Under 1 hour London. 


hy 
ASCO 
818 and 819. 


NEAR BUCKS. 





SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 


Within 4-mile of Station, and close to the Golf Links. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW RESERVE. 





CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Standing high and with 
5$ ACRES of PLEASANT GROUNDS, tennis court, lawns and 
woodland. 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Central heating and all main services. Double Garage. Chauffeur’s 
Flat Cottage. To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION on 

DECEMBER 5TuH, 


unless previously sold by private treaty. 











FOR SALE AND REMOVAL. 
ORIGINAL 


Apply, 
The Manor, Fifield, Oxon. 








STONEWORK, BE 
Secretary to Sir MONTAGUE BARLOW, 





On instructions from Mrs. Boyd (at low reserves). 
THAT DELIGHTFUL 
THAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE 


with 26 ACRES of garden and paddock, including 2 tennis 
courts, private river and moat, known as 


ABINGDON-ON-THAMES. 

Affording 20 main bedrooms, 6 servants’ 
extensive reception rooms, 5 bathrooms, etc.; separate 
entrance lodge, garages and stabling. Eminently suited 
for private residence, riding school, country hotel, country 
club, nursing home, school, or A.R.P. centre. 

Also as separate Lot, RIVER GARDEN and BOAT- 
HOUSE, extending to 4 acre on bank of River Thames. 
. . . Will! ff ¥ SAL } LE NG by P 
AMS AND TILING. rie ig >> elle 


DENMAN & DENMAN 


London Auction Mart, on Friday, 


bedrooms, 


COTSWOLD BARN 


at the December 2nd, 





1938, at 3 p.m, 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 


Particulars from ane Auctioneers, 19, Gildredge 
Eastbourne. Tel. No., Eastbourne 3181. 


Road, 


light, 


bathroom, 


Offices : 


MESS : 
at Princes Risborough, 


previously Sold by Private Treaty. 
Princes Risborough, Bucks, and Chinnor, Oxon. 


HE FASCINATING XVIITH 
FARMHOUSE, 

3 mm... rooms, 
central heating : 


with 5-6 


double 


AN ACRE. 


ION by 


bedrooms, 
kitchen with “ Aga” 
garage and large out- 
buildings, and grounds of over 44 ACRES. Also 
“OAKLEY COTTAGE,” 
NEAR CHINNOR, 
The pie ture sque modernised Cottage, 
3 sitting rooms, 
light; garage and outbuildings ; 
about ONE-THIRD OF 
These Two rr 


RS. R. 


kitchen and scullery 
pleasant 


Ba rties will be 
ry 





CENTURY 


bathroom, 
range: electric 


OXON. 


with 4 bedrooms, 
electric 
garden of 


SOLD by 


E. GOSSLING & REDWAY, 


early in December, unless 








£4,500 
FREEHOLD. 
VACANT 
POSSESSION. 


Street, Yeovil. 


DORSET 

CLOSE TO THE 

Recently modernised and renovated regardless of cost. 
STATELY PERIOD RESIDENCE, 
5 reception rooms (2 panelled 
15 bed and dressing rooms, 


magnificent views ; 


SACRIFICED AT 


in oak), 


3 bathrooms, usual offices ; 
all main services ; 


cellarage ; 


COAST. 


enjoying 


extensive 
charm- 


ing terraced gardens and beautifully 


timbered lawns, 


garden with range 


10uses; garage 
gardener’s lodge ; 


excellent kitchen 
of modern green- 


(3), stabling (4); 
paddocks and wood- 


land; 16 ACRES in all (more land 


available). 


i Full particulars and photo- 
graphs from Sole Agents, R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 16, Princes 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 








MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 





17, Above ~~ Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.|1. 











usiness Established over 100 years 




















THE RARE IDEAL TO LET 


terrace 
stone 


DORSET 
IMPOSING MINIATURE MANSION 


BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF DISTINCTION BUT OF MODERATE SIZE 


8 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, dining room 
and drawing room (all panelled) and smoke room. 


SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


CARRIAGE DRIVE aan GH WROUGHT-IRON 
ONE PILLARS. 


yee HOUSE 
which was the original home of the Russell family, has been restored at a large cost 
and is in first-class order, with all modern conveniences, including 


ELECTRIC 


LONG GATES WITH 


LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, GOOD 
UP-TO-DATE SANITATION. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS. 


Sunk lawn, tennis lawn, 


WATER SUPPLY AND 


yew hedges and grass paths: 
and herbaceous borders, lily tank, 
pillars, ete., 


rose gardens, bathing pool, 
l herbaceous gardens, garden house with 
and separate kitchen garden, and cottage accommodation. 


TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE. 


For further particulars apply Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1, 11, King Edward Street, Oxford, 


or 27, Market Hill, Cambrid dge. 
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29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Central 9344 (6 lines). aucTrionsans 


COUNTRY 


LirE. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


LAND AGENTS. 


XVI. 


26, Dover Street, W.| 
Regent 5681 (6 /ines). 





CENTRE FOR PYTCHLEY, GRAFTON AND BICESTER PACKS 


BUILT ABOUT 1740 OF LOCAL 
STONE 


and occupying a pleasant position 250 ft- 
up, near a village. 


$4 reception (2 panelled). 


STABLING FOR. 10. 


Main electricity 
Central heating 


GARAGE FOR 4 
3 COTTAGES. 
23 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500. 


13 bed and 
segibtik RENT UNFURNISHED £250 PER 


ANNUM 


4 bath rooms. 





Inspected by FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 








ESSEX 


NEAR SUFFOLK-CAMBS. BORDERS. 
=—5 r 3 . 


ADJOINING STOKE POGES GOLF COURSE 


356ft. up: 4 mile Village 








3 reception, 9 bed and 4 bath rooms. 
Modern conveniences. Garages. 
secondary House. Gardener’s cottage. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £65,500, with 5 ACRES 
Or with extra land up to total of 75 ACRES 


RENT UNFURNISHED £250 PER ANNUM 
Inspected by FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 





XVith CENTURY MANOR 


Lounge hall (20ft. by 18ft.), 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 2 stair- 
cases. Modern conveniences. Period features. G: ande ns, small Orchard and Meadow. 


6 ACRES, £2,500 OR OFFER 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 





Telephone 
Grosvenor 2252 
(G lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|! (And at Shrewsbury) 











A MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE IN A SMALL PARK 


26 miles South of London and a mile from the Station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE ENJOYING LOVELY SOUTH VIEWS 


HALL, 

3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
9 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS (6 basins), 

3 BATHROOMS. 
CAPITAL OFFICES. 


All modern conveniences. 


STABLING, GARAGES. 
LODGE and 5 COTTAGES. 
MODEL FARM 
(Let at £150). 

VERY CHARMING GARDENS 
with tennis court, walled kitchen 


garden, finely timbered parkland, 
with valuable frontages. 


112 OR 70 ACRES, OR POSSIBLY LESS, FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street. W.1. 





IN ALL 


Sole Agents: 











A REMARKABLE BARGAIN 
A BEAUTIFUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
370FT. UP IN A FIRST-CLASS HUNTING DISTRICT. 
75 miles (30 minutes express) from London. 
HALL, BILLIARD AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
Modern conveniences. 
FINE STABLING. GARAGES. GROOM’S FLAT. 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GARDENS AND PARKLANDS 
IN ALL ABOUT 


33 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000 


Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY 
Telephone : Hy SEVENOAKS 1147-8 


Telephone : OXTED 


45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: REIGATE 2938 








NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


NE BLACK AND WHITE 


Y HOUSE, in gardens and grounds 
Additional 7 
also a cottage. ) 


acres available if 

required ; 
6 Bedrooms, Dressing 

$ Reception Rooms, ete. : 

Electricity. 

The House contains a wealth of old oak timbering and 

some original floors, inglenook tireplaces, ete. 

Garage, Workshop and Garden Room; 

Court ; Stream, ete. 


£3,300 FREEHOLD 
Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, 
SEVENOAKS, 


Room, Bathroom, 
Main Water and 


Tennis 


PRICE 

Further particulars from 

MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125 High Street, 
(Tels.: 1147 8), and at Oxted and Reigate. 





THE PROPERTY OCCUPIES ONE OF 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING. 


TWO DETACHED COTTAGES. 


CHARMING LAWNS AND 


GARDENS 


Inexpensive to maintain. 


10% 





THE 


(Tel. : 240), and at REIGATE 


LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


IN A SUPERB SITUATION 
WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS TO THE SOUTH 


VERY 


BEST POSITIONS ON THE COMMON. 





ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 
Particulars of the SOLE AGENTS; F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED 


and SEVENOAKS. 








$ RECEPTION 
10 PRINCIPAL 
4 BATHROOMS. 
MODEL DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 
LARGE 


ROOMS, 
BEDROOMS, 


ROOMS. CENTRAL 


\. T. MorLey Hewitt, 


6,000 Guineas 


HEATING. 
OFFERED AT ONE-SEVENTH COST. 
F.S.L1., 


SECLUSION YET ALL SERVICES AND AMENITIES 
NEW FOREST 


FINE VIEWS. 
2 COTTAGES. 

4 GARAGES. 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 
6 ACRES 
PARQUET FLOORS. 

2121.) 


Fordingbridge. (Tel.: 








JAMESON, The 
GRAY 


Particulars from MAJOR 
DUNCAN B. 


S818. 


ANGMERING, SUSSEX. WITHIN 





Estate 
& PARTNERS, 12%, 


A MILE OF THE SEA 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £4,500. 


MAGNIFICENT HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE, 
standing in its own grounds of about 1 Acre, 
and approached by private drive with direct 
access to, and views over, the Goring Hall Golf 
Course and surrounding country, comprising 

} large reception rooms (lounge having ingle- 
nook fireplace), spacious kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms (principal bedroom with Vitrolite 
panelled private bathroom), maid's sitting 

room, 

Garage with accommodation for 2 cars, ete. 
Features of this delightful residence are the 
Sycamore and African Oak Panelled Hall, 
and the very fine Oak Panelled Dining Room. 
The ground floor has oak flooring throughout. 

Inspection Strongly Recommended. 
Ham Manor, Angmering, Sussex ; or 
Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Office, 











BARON’S HALL, FAKENHAM, NORFOLK. 





OR SALE BY PRIVATE FRSA 


TY 
very attractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. 
standing in its own well laid-out grounds; 4 reception, 
8 bedrooms and dressing room ; electric light and all modern 


conveniences: flower and kitchen gardens; stabling, 
garage; tennis court, etce.; total area about 3 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. Well 


placed for hunting, fishing, golf, etc. ; about 9 miles from 
the coast. PRICE £2,000. An adjoining paddock (44 
acres) can also be Sold, if desired.—Further particulars and 
orders to view of ANDREWS & DEWING, Auctioneers, 
&c., WELLS, NORFOLK. (Tel.: Wells 3). 











TOWCESTER 5 MILES o5 
CENTRE OF THE GRAFTON HUNT. 
TONE BUILT. HUNTING BOX.—Thoroughly 
modernised and in good order. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 
Co.'s electric light ; good water, etc. 
Groom’s quarters. Pretty Grounds 
paddocks, in all about 


bath, excellent offices. 
Garage and Stabling ; 
with tennis court, spinneys and 
25 ACR 
750 OR NEAR OFFER. 

Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


ES. 
FREEHOLD £2 
HARRODS, LTD., 62 64, 








ELVOIR HUNT.—To Let, First Class Stabling at 

Buckminster Park, for 22 Horses if necessary, with good 
Hunting Box of 3 reception and 5 bedrooms if required. 
Apply, Escritr & BARRELL, Estate Office, Buckminster, 
Grantham. 


AUCTION 26TH NOVEMBER— 
Beautiful Constable's Country ; 
OX HOUSE,” DEDHAM. 


Residence; 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
central heating, electric light. Well-timbered 
bungalow ; 67 or 24 acres with stream. 
Frechold. Possession.—WooDcocK & Son, 


LOW RESERVE. 
London 56 miles. 


Ipswich. 


A delightful Jacobean 
2 bathrooms ; 
gardens, 
Good sporting. 





TRATEORD ON-AVON. — Gentleman's 
DENCE; 1 Acre land; 4 bedrooms. 
near river; £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


REXFORD (BUILDERS), LTD., Newborough Road, 
Warwickshire. 


‘golf course, 


RESI- 
Garage (2 cars) ; 


Shirley, 





SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 


500ft. up with glorious views ; 1% miles main line station. 





RESIDENCE, 
recently reconstructed at great expense; all labour- 
saving devices installed. 
Main electric light, power and water; oak 


OR SALE, this ATTRACTIVE 


parquet floors, fitted wash-basins. 
Central heating (concealed). 
Contains, on 2 floors only: Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 9 or 12 sea os 4 or 5 bathrooms, sun lounge. 


3 cottages. 
WELL- TIMBERED GROUNDS of about 
11 ACRES. 


Strongly recommended by the Agents, JARVIS 
and Co., Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. ‘Phone 700. 


ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
184, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. 





UNIQUE 150 ACRE ESTATE 
ONLY 19 MILES N. LONDON 


FREEHOLD ONLY 
ERTS-ESSEX BORDERS (Rural 


position).—Most attractive and well appointed 
RESIDENCE in well-timbered grounds. 3. excellent 
reception, 7 bed (h. and ¢. basins), 2 baths. Main electric 
light ; Co.’s water; Central Heating. Lodge: 3 Cottages. 
Model Farmery and rich parklike pastures. Ideal for 
the business man desiring a charming country home, 
combining profitable agricultural pursuits and recreation. 
All in excellent condition. 


nee. HORSLEY «& 
S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


£8,000, 


unspoiled 


BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road? 





HERTS—SPECIAL BARGAIN 
HARMING QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE. 


completely modernised at cost of over £3,000 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Central Heating. Main electric light and water. 
Fine Garage. Stabling. Old Tithe Barn. 
Pretty Gardens and 
15 ACRES PASTURE 


For Quick Sale owner will sacrifice. 
ONLY £2,750 FREEHOLD 
EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE. 


HorstEY & BALpRY, 184, 
Kens. 0855.) 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel. 





SOMERSET 
UNIQUE SMALL ESTATE. 


20 ACRES. ONLY &,500, 
OR £3,000 WITH 4 ACRES. 


EW MILES TAUNTON (lovely district and good 
hunting: 250ft. up, south aspect).—C haracteristic 
OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, in perfect orde r: main 
electricity and water, Aga cooker; large hall, 3 reception, 
8 bed, bath, excellent offices ; good garage and stabling, 
small farmery; fascinating walled garden, excellent 
orcharding and rich meadows. 


DELIGHTFUL LITTLE PROPERTY. 


Details of BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 








ARTHINGWORTH HALL 
Near MARKET HARBOROUGH: in the PYTCHLEY 
HUNT COUNTRY. 
O_BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. 
5 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms ; 
Company’s electricity ; extensive stabling. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 
RENT £100 PER ANNUM. 


Note.—LAND UP TO 200 ACRES CAN BE RENTED, 
including THE WELL-KNOWN POLO GROUND. 


PLEASURE 


Full particulars of the Sole Agents : 


Messrs. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Land Agents, 
Market Harborough. ‘Phone 2411. 
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aaa MAPLE & CO., ur. OLD BOND st., W. 


(EUSTON 7000) (REGENT 4685-6) 








OCCUPYING WITHOUT DOUBT ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SITUATIONS IN THE WHOLE OF SURREY 
WITH LOVELY VIEWS OF BOX HILL AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY, IN SAFE SECLUSION, CONVENIENT FOR THE FINE TOWN OF DORKING, 
5 MINUTES’ WALK FROM A STATION. 


TO LET heap ionam ON LEASE 


FINE OLD GARDENS OF 
11 ACRES 
LAWNS WITH FINE OLD TREES. 


GRASS AND HARD TENNIS 
COURTS. 


THIS 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


brought up to date at considerable cost 
with labour-saving devices. 


Brief accommodation 


LOUNGE HALL, 36ft. by Isft. PERGOLAS. ROSE GARDENS 

VERY FINE DRAWING ROOM, 42ft. 
by 34ft., with wood-block dancing 
floor. 


Secluded sun-bathing pleasance. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. GLASSHOUSES. 
Small orchard, Wood and paddock 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
TWO GOOD COTTAGES. 
USEFUL BULLDINGS., 


DINING ROOM, 31ft. Gin. by 13ft. 6in. 
with oak parquet floor. 


MORNING ROOM. 
FLOWER ROOM. 
8 or 9 BEDROOMS. ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 

3 BATHROOMS. _ _ . A or. r _ FITTED BASINS IN 7 BEDROOMS 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN DRAINAGE 


Strongly recommended by the Agents, MAPLE & Co., LTD. as above. 


“ WILMER HOUSE ” ON THE EDGE OF THE “ FAIRLEIGH ” 








_ HAM COMMON, SURREY NEW FOREST LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 
Adjacent to Richmond Park and facing the Common, & miles Tinmediately facing the golf courses between Oashott and 
from the West End. Excellent riding, golf and polo. IN A REALLY DELIGHTEUL POSITION Leatherhead, with first-class electric train service to Town, 








LAVISHLY APPOINTED MODERN VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE AN IDEAL PROPERTY FOR A 
RESIDENCE in quiet position. BUSINESS MAN 
oe oe ee —" bathrooms, 7 > yepROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, STUDY, DRAWING gg Som ma "fae aaa pie aren gd str 
Central heating. All main services. AND DINING ROOMS Central heating. Fitted basins, ete. 
OAK FLOORS, Ete. STABLING AND GARAGE. we me : eee BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 
Co.'s electricity. Main drainage, ete. 
CHARMING GROUNDS SECLUDED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
with rockery, paved terrace, lawns, ete.; in all nearly GARAGE AND CHARMING GARDENS of 2 ACRES. tennis and croquet lawns, ete; in all 
2 ACRES ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,250 (or near offer) TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FREEHOLD £3,250 (or offer) 
Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. Apply, MAPLE & Co., as above. Sole Agents, MAPLE & COo., as above. 











an (Lines.; just off Great Nort! 
Oi gy Us, Gre me Peneral Stamford). FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
To be SOLD, an attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Sear 


LO bed and dressing, 3 rece ption, exte nsive domestic oltic es: fm, ” 

stabling, garage for’; "public water and electricity, central | PLAS. THRO niches with matt andouardener V4 

heating ; opretty grounds, with specimen trees and shrubs : Country Home of real comfort and distinction ; built 1934 ; 

area about 2 acres. Additional grassland obtainable. Eleva-] jqgeal position, facing south, with glorious views of Shropshire 

tion 350ft. Early possession.—H. AMBLER, Land Agent. piain and Welsh Hills. Panelled lounge hall, loggia, 3 re 


53A, High Street, Grantham, Lincs. tion, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; central heating, e ric 
Oo ALE.—Very desirable HOUSE on the outskirts cooker, refrigerator, water softener. Standing in 3 acres. 
r 


RS : garage | adjace 
of Denbigh, commanding fine views of the Vale of Clwy¢ Double garage. Golf links adjacent 
and surrounding mountains. Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Golf and Tennis in the immediate neighbourhood. Within PPP PPPLLL PLB C K 
easy distance of the sea. 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, and all modern conveniences. An acre of 
gardens and grounds. PRICE £2,200.—Apply, PECKOVER, MARVELLOUS 




















BURRILL & OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh. 


£20, OOO awaiting investment in FREEHOLD 
AGRICULTURAL LAND by indus- 





fhe charge for Small Estate 


trialist (fresh in the land market). Midlands preferred.— , a 5: 
Write, HoLLoway, Prick & Co., Land Agents, Market Selected from our famous collection of Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
Harborough. over 100 varieties single column, per insertion. Portions 





*AUTUMN QUEEN. Rosy mauve. 5 ft. October. 


s. Os. ea 

BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. Glorious Red. 

t. September. 1s. 6d. eac 

F. R. DURHAM. —- mauve. 34 ft. September. 
. eac 

*GAYBORDER BEAUTY" R me 4 mauve. 3 ft. 

r. 
*GAYBORDER PRIDE. Lisi Birga Violet. 4 ft. 


Sept ach | 
*GAYBORDER | ‘SUPREME. ash violet rose. 34 ft. : 
4 

J 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 
ANGUS, SCOTLAND 


““WHEATLANDS,” 
HILLSIDE ROAD, FORFAR. 


COUNTRY HOUSE, on the outskirt of Forfar: 
excellent position ; good outlook ; within easy reach 
of Angus Glens for climbing and walking. Good centre for 
shooting and fishing. Good golf course in Forfar and at 
Edzell and Carnoustie. The House contains: 7 apartments 
and dressing room; usual offices. Garden. Garage. Low 
assessed rent of house and garage, £36; feu- duty, £8 5s. 5d. 
Immediate possession. Built to design of owner in 1935 of 
first quality material.— Particulars from and offers to 
THOMSON, DICKSON & SHAW, W.S., 1, Thistle Court, Edin- 
burgh. (’Phone: 20,414.) 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND 
yao WITHOUT CHARGE BY 
F. L. MERCER & CO., SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, SONI RA a W.i (Tel. : Regent 2481) who 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 


AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 


of one inch are charged as follows : — 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 





September. 2s. Od. eac 
*H. BREWERTON. Large pink 4 ft. September. 


9d. each 
LILAC TIME. Se lilac. Best New Dwarf. 1 ft. 
mber. 9d. each 
*MELBOURNE. MARVEL. Deep violet rose. 4 ft. 
tober. 1s. 6d. each 
“MELSOUES MAUVE. Lovely - pene 3 ft. 
September. 1s. 6d. eac 
OWEN WELLS. — blue. y ft. September. 


9d. e 
STRAWBERRIES & CREAM. Soft salmon pink. 
4 ft. September. 1s. Od. each 


These 12 magnificent modern varieties listed at 

14/- for 12/-. Carriage paid for Cash with order. 

Smaller nine add 6d. for —— Lists free on demand 
*Raised by us. 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES LTD. 
MELBOURNE :: :: DERBYSHIRE 


THE HOME OF HARDIER HARDY PERENNIALS 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 





Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 12/10. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “ Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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EOPLE have different views about hares ; most people dislike 
shooting them (and I agree that nothing is more dreadful 
than not to kill a hare clean), but a hare is not a friend to farming, 
and it is really our duty to kill them. I am, perhaps, less 
sensitive than many, for I dearly love jugged hare, and, coming 
trom a clay loam country ‘where hares are relatively scarce, there are 
occasions when, from a larder point of view, I would willingly have 
exchanged my brace of “ grace birds’”’ for a prime but young hare. 

In Scotland there is a “‘ persuasion”’ against eating blue hares. 
It may be because they are indifferent eating, but, after all, if they are 
a free gift—? I have always cherished a scandalous little folklorist 
hope that a traditional belief in the association of hares and witchcraft 
(for which the Scots are notorious) was still at the back of the objection. 
I am not so sure that it is not still possible that some old taboo about 
hare does not linger in many superficially civilised minds. 

A week or so ago I was enjoying a pottering sort of shoot, the 
three guns, gardener, cowman (till milking time), boy and a chauffeur 
belonging to one of the guns who would have been a treat to Shakespeare. 
It was that unorthodox but delightful shoot where old friends gather 
not so much to shoot as to enjoy gossip till past midnight, and have the 
next day shooting with the bag the least matter. The dogs will be of 
doubtful behaviour, the bag from twenty-five to fifty ; but the company 
is excellent (that is, if you know your vintages), the sort of group who 
could fill a rose-bowl with medals, but have to consider a new and very 
small and cheap car very closely. 

In the morning I shot a hare and my host rebuked me. He said: 
**T can’t stand hare—even as soup. It’s not to get back to the house, 
or Molly will insist on having it cooked. Give the others a miss, old 
boy. She always comes to see the lay-out of the bag.” I agreed with 
docility. It was an old, experienced hare, with teeth like the spinsters’ 
one finds in pensions in France. 

Walking back to lunch, we met an Austin Seven, driven by a lady 
of rather bleak appearance. She began on her brakes at about forty 
yards, and the little car bounced like a cork; eventually it came to a 
dead stop, engine too, about five yards short of us. We were flat as 
cockroaches against the side of the lane, but this infernal perambulator 
had steering wobble, too. Or the occupant had. 

My host knew the lady. He is a man of ebullient hospitality. 
He made peace, apologised for our being alive, and, summoning a hench- 
man, presented a hare—my elderly, cynical hare. 

The offer was rejected without any shadow of politeness; host’s 
crest drooped, and he withdrew, polite but beaten. The Austin Seven 
shot into second, reared a little, and proceeded. He walked on, 
downcast. 

“You offended her,” I said. ‘‘ Lots of people like that don’t 
like to eat hare. She is probably a witch and thinks you have shot a 
relation of hers. Anyway, she doesn’t know I shot it—you get the 
blame! ”’ More traffic appeared in the lane. It was a four-wheel 
cart, with a couple sitting in front in the quaint old costumes of the Phil 
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May period. The lady wore a hat with allure and a trace of feathers, 
the old man one of the bowlers that defy geometrical description. Itwas 
square, yet round, rather high- crowned, curly-brimmed, and a sort of 
lichenous green. ‘‘ Give them the hare,” I suggested to my host, who 
had reverted to a War-period directness of speech. He looked at me 
balefully, then spoke the wayfarers moderately fair. Would they take 
the hare ? A confused chorus of ‘‘ Bless the gemman !”’ arose. The lady 
grabbed it, ran expert fingers over its contours, dandled it like a 
baby for a moment, and then began a long pzan of praise about my 
host, culminating in the wish that he would have “ grand sport and 
every time his gun looked at a beast it would fallto him.”” Thatis not, 
perhaps, quite dictaphone reporting, but is the general gist of the 
words. They were not gipsies but, I think, tinkers or cross-breeds. 

Well, we had a good lunch—a very good lunch—and after that 
my host excelled himself. Whatever he cracked at fell: and he shot 
wide and handsome at wood-pigeon well out of range, jays dipping, 
and anything. He overcast the party with a supreme and Jove-like 
skill, though he is normally as poor a shot as any of us. When light failed 
and I went in to tea, I congratulated him on the efficiency of the gipsy’s 
blessing. ‘“‘ Park them here and give them enough game, and you 
would soon be the best shot in England!” Believe it or not, my 
host was so seized with the magic of the day that he sent a car out to 
seek the tinkers. Luckily, it could not find them ; but here is a problem 
for psychologists and anthropologists: why is the hare taboo to many, 
eaten with delight by others ? 

Actually, I think there is more mystery about hares than this. 
We find them only on sand or chalk or quick-draining ground. On 
clay they are scarce, and a hare census would give us some sort of 
geological survey of ground which does not waterlog. Yet the blue 
hare of Scotland thrives in wet bog—but possibly if there is enough 
drainage. We may know a lot about the wingless finch of Inaccessible 
Island, near Tristan da Cunha, but we know little about our own 
fauna. 

Can the ordinary shooting man tell me how many leverets one can 
expect from a doe, if a hare is monogamous, how the young are dis- 
tributed ? We know a good deal, but few shooting men could answer 
an examination paper in the popular style of “ Do You Know ?”’ in 

papers specialising in half-wits. 

I am sure many people can tell me why hares and witchcraft are 
intermixed—and what started it. Personally I do not know. Witches 
turn themselves into hares. I can agree with a taboo on hares eaten 
raw or inadequately cooked. They would have transmitted fluke 
disease to humans. If we add to this a confusion between lepus and 
lepers we may be getting near the ban of the early centuries. 

Behind the legend—and it is still a live belief—is some fact or 
age-old confusion of terms. It is a matter which is of no importance, 
but when we shoot in a hare country it is perhaps possible that more 
than a dislike for the taste of this game conjures images. There is 
something odd about the hare. H. B.C. P 
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TENOVA SOCKS 


need no suspenders 


Tenova socks have a band at the top containing Lastex 
yarn, which is part of the sock itself. All you have to 
do is to put the socks on. The band holds them up 
gently but securely. And every time the socks go to the 
laundry, they take the band along too. For town, 
3/6, 4/6, 5/6 and 7/6. For tennis, from 3/6. For golf, 
7/6. Black silk for evening, 7/6 and 12/6. Obtainable 
from good shops for men. 


TENOVA self-supporting socks 


Patent No. 323457. Reg. Design 748974. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS LTD., 157-161 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1I REGENT 2424 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


NE admires the enterprise of Mrs. 
W. S. Powell, 6a, Elms Road, 
South Side, Clapham Common, 
London, S.W.4, a member of 
Cruft’s Dog Show Society, who, a 
few years ago, decided to do her utmost to 
popularise here the tiny Chihuahua, a Mexican 
dog that has found much favour in the United 
States. Leading specimens fetch high prices, 
added to which we have the cost of transport 
and quarantine. Then there was a question 
about the way in which they would endure our 
climate without excessive care and coddling. 
Of this one may say that, considering their 
value, Mrs. Poweli is determined 
to run no risks with her stock ; 
but others who have had some of 
her dogs assure her that they are 
taken out at all times and treated 
just as any other toys would be. 
Mrs. Powell is the kind of 
breeder who deserves encourage- 
ment. Her primary object being 
to produce Chihuahuas of the 
highest quality, and to give the 
public the opportunity of seeing 
none but the best, she will neither 
breed from nor exhibit any that 
do not seem to her to be up to 
the standard of merit required. 
Consequently, she either sells 
the misfits as pets or gives them 
away. This is the spirit that all 
must admire, and if her self- 
denying practice were general it 
would be to the advantage of 
all breeds. By these means, how- 
ever, in the course of time we 
may expect her to produce a 
strain that will do her credit. 


Progress is necessarily slow, 
because the litters from such 
diminutive creatures are naturally small. 


She has had from one to four in a litter, 
but perhaps the average would be about two. 

This, of course, does not give much scope, 
although it increases the value of those that are 
born. The photograph reproduced to-day is 
of Hechicero Meron, an American dog. He 
was released from quarantine at the end of 
last year and was exhibited at Cruft’s in 
February. They are difficult dogs to pose, 
but, except in one respect, the photograph 
shows the points to perfection. It will be seen 
that Meron humps his back a little, which is 
not his usual way of standing, but otherwise 
the picture is excellent. He is a lovely reddish 
fawn, and comes from the very best blood. 
Mated to an imported bitch of the same strain, 
he has already sired some small and typical 
stock. One puppy of four months of age only 
weighs just over a pound. Her brother, an 
exquisite blue, has been sold to go to Java. 
Mrs. Garrett, an American authority, describes 
this colour as being priceless. 

These were the only two puppies in the 
litter. Their dam, Dulcenedra, came out of 
quarantine last March. Mrs. Powell con- 
siders that in this brace she has treasures for 
breeding purposes, and they have brought her 
her first bit of luck after four years’ effort. 
She has also bred a pair of nice white bitch 
puppies from Duke of Wolf and Mona II, 
which she has sold. She is guaranteeing a 
class for them at Cruft’s next February, and 
any visitors who wish to see the smallest dogs 


Eastbourne Photo Co., 


of the thousands that will be there should 
make a point of calling at the pens of the 
Chihuahuas. Mrs. Powell will be delighted 
to give them any information. They are 
dainty, elegant little things that make the 
most delightful pets—exotic and altogether 
unusual. 

We have had occasional Chihuahuas in 
the country in the last fifty years, but this is 
the first serious effort to acclimatise them, 
and everyone will agree that they should be a 
welcome reinforcement to our list of toy dogs. 
Their history is more fascinating than that of 
Now to be found in fair numbers in 


most. 





Clapham 

THE TINY MEXICAN CHIHUAHUA, HECHI- 
CERO MERON 

Imported by Mrs. W. S. Powell 


the United States, they sprang originally from 
Mexico, and take their name after one of the 
States of that country. Carl Lumbholtz, in 
‘** Unknown Mexico ” (1902), spoke of them as 
an indigenous breed, remarking that “ the 
illiterate Mexican, in his tendency to connect 
everything good with Montezuma, thinks 
that the pure dogs of Chihuahua are descen- 
dants of those that were left behind by the 
regent near Casas Grandes at the time when 
he started south, which afterwards became wild 
and degenerated into the prairie dogs of 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Garrett expresses the opinion in her 
book that they are the earliest known dogs on 
the American continent. She states that they 
played an extremely important part in the 
mythology and religion of the Mexican Indian 
tribes. Among the Toltecs, and later with 
the Aztecs, they were a religious necessity, 
their duty being to guide the souls of the 
dead. Another prevalent superstition was that 
sickness could be transferred from human 
beings to the dogs. The modern dogs may be 
had in a wide range of colours, and they weigh 
from 2lb. to 6lb., the smallest being the most 
esteemed. 

The schedule of Cruft’s 1939 Show is 
now in course of compilation, and will go to 
press at the end of the month. All particulars 
of classes and specials should be received by 
November 3oth if they are not to be too late 
for inclusion. Our readers are specially asked 
to bear this fact in mind. 
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No more than ninety miles away 
from London but a world away in 
atmosphere. Health is in the fresh 
keen air at the Forest Park Hotel: 
healing in the quietude of forest 
glades, happiness in games and 
sports enjoyed against a back- 
ground of green and tranquil 
beauty. Within the hotel, service, 
cuisine, comfort make the perfect 
compromise between country 


simplicity and the amenities of 


urban life. 


Yo" 
FOREST 
PARK HOTEL 
BROCKENHURST 
Golf, tennis, riding. The sea five 
miles away: the forest at the door, 
Hot and cold water in every room, 
Ample garage accommodation. 


Write for illustrated Tariff to the 


Manageress. 
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AUSTRAL KENNEL OF MEXICAN CHIHUAHUAS 
At Stud HECHICERO MERON. Fee 10 Gns. 
Also DUKE OF WOLF. Fee 5 Gns. 

Both First Prize Winners at Championship Shows and 
certain Sires of typical stock. Puppies sometimes for sale. 


Mrs. W.'S. POWELL, 6a, Elms Road, Clapham, 
Telephone : MACAULAY 3073. S.W.4. 





43, SACKVILLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY. WI. 
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LIVING MADE EASY 


These are difficult times. Why cater for 
yourself when you can live at the Royal 
Victoria Hotel and receive the same 
personal attention as if you were in your 
own home. There are 100 centrally- 








NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 


heated rooms with hot and cold water, 





¥* Hl HLOoONDON 
Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 
single and 18/6 double, including breakfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel. Temple Bar 4400. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff. 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. 


120 ft. sun lounge, famous chef, lift, 





Uninterrupted sea views. 
Telephone : 6560. 


FALMOUTH 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT. 
West Cliff. Tel. 


Overlooking Bay. 341. 














WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. 
ing own Gardens. 

Central Heating. 








South on the Sea Front. 
Appointment. 
Garage. Lift. 


Running Water. Fac- a 
Very Quiet. Garage. Telephone: 


671-672. 





FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Finest Hotel on the Cornish Coast. 


Excellent Cuisine. 
Moderate inclusive Terms. 
NEW SPACIOUS LOUNGE & SUN LOUNGE 

R. J. 8. Fields. 
Resident Director. 


garage; golf, tennis, and medical baths 


nearby. Terms from 4!2 Gns. Weekly. 
Write for Tariff To-day. 
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Own ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
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SMOKE THAT THUNDERS!” 
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 pasegoed who has seen the vast Falls of the Zambezi throwing 
up great pillars of spray like steam into the sky can ever 
forget that unparalleled scene. For Tourists old and young. 
Southern Rhodesia has many other thrills : big-game, native 
tribes, the age-old mystery of the Zimbabwe ruins, Rhodes’ 
grave. Five days from London by air—I6 by sea—England’s 
African holiday-land adds civilised comfort in travel and hotels 
to its other attractions. 












To home-makers it offers civilised conditions, good prospects, 
low living costs, no Income-Tax’on married incomes under £800. 






Write for Booklets on Touring or {Settlement to Dept. C.L. 
Rhodesia Travel Bureau, 219, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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SOUTHERN 
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Are you well dressed 
BENEATH YOUR SUIT? 


A man who takes pride in the thought that he is weil 
dressed pays just as much attention to the fit, quality 
and workmanship of his underwear as he does to that 
of his suit. Braemar are makers of fine underwear that 
comes up to the well-dressed man’s standards. Braemar 
Underwear for Men is sold at most good shops and 
stores at prices from 10/6 a garment. 
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PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet ‘Why You Should Wear Wool,’ 
containing full particulars of Braemar Underwear for Men. 
I isc siteisesinsestinnssnstensitetiopecntnin : 
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UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


AND AT AXTELL HOUSE, WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


You wt be well mu woot 

























The No. 2B.J. ESSE, shown above, is the latest design by Betty 
Joel, the famous specialist in furnishing and decoration. 
It is only possible to ensure a warm, comfortable atmosphere 
when the walls as well as the air in a room are at the same 
temperature. For this happy condition the equable day and 
night burning of an ESSE H2ating Stove is essential. 
The No. 2B.J. ESSE, which has a large visible fire, is available in 
a variety of attractive finishes to harmon- 
ise with modern schemes of decoration. 
Write to-day to Dept. C.L.S.5 for cata- 
logues, address of nearest stockist, and 
full details of ‘‘the most economical 
method of heating known."’ Favourable 
“no deposit ” hire purchase terms are oan NT STOVES 
available. 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Established 1854 

LONDON: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 & 63 Conduit Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.1 
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Lenare 28, George Street, Hanover Square 
MISS JEAN COATES Miss Coates, who is the only daughter of the late 


Sir William Coates, Bt.. D.L., and of Lady Coates, is 
to be married on December 7th at Carrickfergus, 
Co. Antrim, to Mr. T. R. L. Sinclair, only son of 
Mr. Kenneth Sinclair, D.L.. and Mrs. Sinclair. 
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THE 
USES OF RECREATION 


HE objects and operations of the National Fitness 
Council have been rather lost sight of during the 

last two or three months. But the old ideal, 

mens sana in corpore sano, is not less but more 
necessary in times of stress than in times of unquestioned 
peace. It was the more interesting, therefore, to learn 
from Lord Burghley’s address to the Insurance Institute 
of London, of the progress made with the scheme. The 
country has been divided into twenty-two areas, each 
with its committee, to which numerous applications have 
been made for grants in respect of community centres, 
swimming baths, football grounds, and what not. The 
area committees have to investigate these applications and, 
if approved, recommend them to the Central Grants 
Committee presided over by Sir Henry Pelham, which 
provides fifty per cent. of costs. During the two years that 
the scheme has been in being, applications for five and a 
half million pounds have been made, and, out of the two 
million pounds available for spending over a three year 
period, £892,000 has been allocated. ‘Thus, with the other 
half contributed by the local authorities, some £1,800,000 
has been spent. a 
If full advantage is being taken by young people of the 
facilities thus afforded—and there is no reason to think that 
it is not—considerable progress has already been made. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that the long- 
term aspect of the scheme is taking a long time to 
come into operation. This involves the establishment of 
the college for training teachers. Although the 200 acre 
site for this has been bought—on the top of the downs at 
Merstham—building has not yet begun, and it is improbable 
that it will be ready for courses to begin before January, 
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1940, at the earliest. Short courses may then train instruc- 
tors, who will be available by the end of that year, though 
the fully trained instructors will not, presumably, be ready 
tilleven later. In fact, it looks as though we have got to wait 
about three years before the Fitness Campaign can come into 
full operation. Meanwhile, however, a good deal of co- 
ordination of existing voluntary organisations has been 
achieved, and a number of instructors and coaches been 
appointed, all of which will gradually exert a cumulative 
effect. ‘That the scheme is on the right lines is implied 
by Lord Burghley’s observation that “ it is not the aim to 
create a nation of champions, because, if I may say so, 
champions are freaks ’’—a remarkable instance of self- 
deprecation from an ex-champion ! 

The ill judged antagonism to voluntary measures for 
keeping fit, on the score of their being the thin end of the 
wedge of conscription, and the like, has ceased. But it 
remains true, as Lord Burghley admitted, that there are a 
score of other problems bearing on physical fitness, among 
them nutrition, and smoke abatement. There is, too, the 
question of recreation in its broader aspect, involving the 
whole ideal of creative, or at least well applied, leisure. 
The trend for increased leisure to be available for all the 
lower-paid groups opens up problems that physical fitness 
alone will not solve. The arts, handicrafts, the use of 
libraries and museums, cooking and the choice of foods, 
the whole essence of family life—these are matters no less 
closely involved by the problem of leisure. It cannot be 
expected that, at this stage, the National Fitness Council 
should concern itself in them. But when the college is 
established some acquaintance with such cognate subjects 
should be given to those under instruction. 


RE-PLANNING LONDON 
1 long last the idea of a South London embankment 


has moved beyond the stage of hopeful aspiration and 

visionary project. This week the London County 
Council has been considering a definite plan for the re- 
development of the south shore of the river between County 
Hall and the new Waterloo Bridge, providing for an 
embankment wall, an open space t1ooft. wide with a new 
road parallel to the river, the widening of existing roads, and 
the re-alignment of the Waterloo Bridge approach. What, 
it is to be hoped, is only the first step towards a southern 
embankment which will eventually stretch continuously 
from Westminster to Blackfriars Bridge is now within sight 
of fulfilment. A town-planning scheme on so large a 
scale is such a rarity in twentieth century London that 
great expectations will be aroused of the opportunities 
it will give for fine architectural treatment. Indeed, there 
is no reason why in time the south bank should not be lined 
with buildings at least as imposing as those on the opposite 
shore. 

The South London scheme is essentially a peace-time 
scheme, the sort of metropolitan improvement that ought 
to have been undertaken years ago. But in all future 
developments of London, at any rate under present con- 
ditions, it will be impossible to ignore the war-time aspect. 
Fortunately, there are means of reconciling both sets of 
conditions. ‘To solve our traffic problems we need under- 
ground car parks and even underground streets, as recom- 
mended in the Bressey Report ; but it is only the threat of 
aerial warfare that is driving us to give serious consideration 
to expedients involving so much cost. The Government 
has now pledged itself to provide adequate shelter for the 
civil population in the event of raids, and the L.C.C. are 
already considering plans for constructing bomb-proof 
shelters under squares and open spaces which, under 
normal conditions would be used as car parks, and so to 
a large extent would pay for themselves. Taking a longer 
view, it may be necessary for us, faced with the possibility 
of large-scale evacuation, decentralisation of industry, and 
a declining birth-rate, to reconsider the whole future 
development of London ; and, as Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
has pointed out in an interesting letter to the Sunday Times, 
the new conditions may prove the heaven-sent opportunity 
for making London not merely a smaller but a better planned 
and more manageable city. 
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AS MILD AS MILK 
HE new session of Parliament has so far done little 
to inspire those who hoped that, as a result of the 

‘* Crisis,” a new spirit would have come into the Govern- 
ment handling of agriculture and land problems. It would 
appear from the King’s Speech, however, and from the 
Prime Minister’s subsequent comments upon it, that no 
new or constructive proposals with regard to the future of 
farming have been forced upon the minds of His Majesty’s 
Ministers by the world-shaking events of the past two 
months. ‘The passage in the Royal Speech which dealt with 
the subject gives every impression of having been written— 
as one may presume it was—before Parliament rose in the 
summer. “ Business as usual” is the keynote. The 
Milk Bill will be produced, the poultry scheme set on foot, 
and the arrangements for reviewing the standard price of 
wheat revised, as was promised long ago. ‘This theory that 
all is to go on as before may, of course, receive a shock. 
Some shattering events have happened recently. But if 
complacency triumphs, it does not follow that, with the 
time at their disposal, the Government will find it easy to 
push their meagre programme through. The Milk Bill’s 
pre-natal troubles have been many. ‘The quarrel between 
the producers and the distributive trade, with regard to 
the summer prices this year, did not help to smooth negotia- 
tions between the conflicting interests which must be 
reconciled before any Milk Bill has a reasonable chance of 
passing into law. When, last June, the annual meeting of 
the Milk Board disclosed their profound dissatisfaction with 
the Government’s decision to drop the levy-subsidy on 
imported milk products, it was evident that the prospects of 
the Bill were far from rosy. It must not be forgotten, 
either, that there is a great deal of opposition among regis- 
tered producers all over the country to the compulsory 
pasteurisation proposals. 

PRICE INSURANCE AND CONTRACTS 
URING the course of the debate on the Address, it 
became evident that the policy of price insurance 

embodied in the recent Memorandum of the National 

Farmers’ Union has to be seriously reckoned with. When 

the Milk Board met in the summer, it was clear that they 

were still lukewarm with regard to this plan, though it 
formed part of the Government’s scheme for dealing with 
milk. Since then the N.F.U. and their supporters in 

Parliament have themselves urged that-—in default of 

levy-subsidies—the plan should be made universal so far 

as home-produced agricultural commodities are concerned. 

On the assumption that the price levels at which the insur- 

ance plan for each commodity will begin to operate ought 

to be fixed by an independent committee, Sir Edward 

Ruggles-Brise and his friends suggest the appointment for 

this purpose of a body roughly corresponding to the Import 

Duties Advisory Committee. This change of attitude on 

the part of the farmers may, of course, have a good deal 

of influence, not only on the passage of the Milk Bill itself, 
but on the Government’s general attitude towards expansion 
of production. If, as Sir John Orr urged in these columns 
last week, national nutrition and health require expansion 
of production and a bridging of the gap between what the 
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farmer needs and what the consumer can pay, there will 
have to be some system of contract prices, or its more com- 
plicated equivalent in the shape of price insurance. Sir 
John Orr suggests a series of national Boards with power 
to make contracts and to fix prices to the retailer. Sir 
John Russell, who deals more broadly in this issue with 
agricultural organisation, regards a contract system not 
only as being practicable, but as being the greatest advance 
which could be made in the present circumstances. In 
essence it is already at work in the case of bacon pigs, 
wheat, barley, and oats, and in some sort of form is included 
in the Milk Bill. Its universal extension will need a thorough 
official survey and investigation into present crops, future 
needs and future possibilities. But that need not take 


long. 


NATIONAL AND PRIVATE SUPPLIES 

HE Government’s objection to a Ministry of Supply 

is apparently founded on the misconception that it would 
dislocate the economic life of the nation. There is no 
reason to suppose that it would, since its main function 
would be to co-ordinate the requirements of the Services 
and of the public. ‘To give a crucial example, chemicals 
needed for agriculture might, in a crisis, be held up for 
munitions. A Ministry of Supply existing in peace-time 
would not only be some insurance against muddle in a 
crisis, but could be of real service at all times in the co- 
ordination of buying for Government departments. It is 
well established that far-reaching economies are effected 
for multiple stores by large-scale buying, and, moreover, 
skilled buyers. Meanwhile, the private individual can do 
much, as a correspondent pointed out in our pages the 
other day, to increase the stocks of non-perishable com- 
modities held in the country, and relieve the warehouses, 
by laying in stores during peace-time. 


FRIENDS 


My friends are far 

And yet to me 
Gossips the kindly bumble-bee 
And robin on my resting spade 
Re-chants for me his little stave, 
Sweet and affectionate and grave, 


And I remember one who wept 
When Jonathan in battle slept 
Never to wake, 
Who did not know, by anguish torn 
The loveliest of his songs was born. 
A. Deris L. WILson. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE RACKET 
pen great exponents of games played with rackets have 
lately made their last bows in their respective arenas. 
The peerless Amr Bey, having resigned both the Open 
and Amateur Championships, which he has held as long 
as he pleased, has been playing for the R.A.C. in the tourna- 
ment between the London clubs. Now he has retired even 
from that gentler form of competition, and it is, at any rate, 
satisfactory that he ended in his usual blaze of glory by 
beating that universal ball-game genius, K. C. Gandar 
Dower, with his usual polished certainty. Donald Budge 
will not vanish, but, after many preliminary rumours, has 
taken the plunge and become a professional, to the great 
loss of next year’s Wimbledon. Nobody can be surprised 
at his decision, if he is going to be paid as much as we are 
told he is, and in Perry and Vines he will now have opponents 
who can extend him. What is a little surprising is that 
there is a sufficiently large public for these professional 
exhibition matches which have so obvious an air of unreality. 
A real Open Championship of lawn tennis would be another 
matter altogether, but will Wimbledon ever condescend to 
that? We imagine not, unless the need is made apparent 
by the gate, and that time has not yet arrived. Meanwhile, 
a much older player than either of these two, Jean Borotra, 
has added victory in another covered court tournament in 
Paris to that which he won in London only the other day. 
He lost two out of the first three sets to a player twenty years 
his junior, and then whirled him off his feet in the last two. 
What a man! 
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THE REGULATION OF WOMEN’S POLO 

OMEN have been playing polo for some years in 

this country, and, if precedent is needed, it is interest- 
ing to recall that a thousand years ago the ladies of 
Byzantium and Japan were playing a very similar game on 
horseback. They have, however, had to wait until now for 
the regularising of their position with the formation of the 
Ladies’ Polo Association of Great Britain and _ Ireland, 
which held its first general meeting last week. The first 
President of the Association, which has been formed 
with the approval and blessing of the Hurlingham Polo 
Association and is subject to its rules, is Lady Margaret 
Drummond-Hay, and its headquarters are at 9, Thurloe 
Square, S.W.7. Very wisely it was decided to rule out 
mixed polo from its constitution, and its members will 
play under their own handicaps, which will be fixed by a 
special committee appointed for the purpose. Full member- 
ship of the Association is only open to women who play 
polo, but a subscribers’ fund for non-players has also 
been opened. It is interesting to note that there are 117 of 
the former in England, seven in Ulster, and seventy in 
Kenya. We are sure that these numbers will increase, to 
the general good of polo as a whole. 


OVERSEAS FLYING 

VERYBODY has reason to be satisfied with the 

triumphs of our long-distance flyers, with the obvious 
strategical implications of their feats, and, indeed, with 
the evidence springing up—or should we say flying in ? 
daily that our overseas planes and flying-boats are binding 
the Empire together as it has never been bound before. 
At the same time, we have long known that there is a great 
financial and administrative problem behind this record of 
progress. Damaging criticisms of our civil aviation, when 
compared with that of other countries, have not been without 
foundation, and there has been a great deal of friction which 
clearly called for a reconciliation of public and private aims 
and interests. British Airways have for some time been 
associated with Imperial Airways as the chosen instruments 
of British flying, and the Cadman Report, while suggesting 
that subsidies should be increased to £3,000,000 a year, 
recommended at the same time that the dividends of the 
subsidised companies should be limited to public utility rates; 
but this hardly seemed to answer the question of how to 
harmonise the discordant functions of commercial com- 
panies with an Imperial policy which could hardly be carried 
out on a commercial basis. 


CAPS ON THE GREEN 

HE new charter of the National Union of Domestic 

Workers is a subject which deserves all serious and 
sympathetic consideration. All the more is it regrettable 
that one of the demands of this charter will strike many 
people as rather a self-conscious and absurd one, namely, 
the abolition of the cap. The cap is part of the uniform, 
and the Union does not complain of a uniform in itself, 
since it stipulates that this shall be provided by the employer. 
Then why the objection to what is often an extremely 
becoming part of it? It is certainly useful, for it at once 
prevents things getting into the wearer’s hair and the hair 
from getting into things. The maid always goes out in 
mufti, unless, indeed, when she runs out to post a letter. 
Can it be that for this instant of time she resents being 
recognised as what in fact she is? This is surely the worst 
kind of inverted snobbishness ; it is snobbishness run mad, 
since it implies some degradation in a perfectly honourable 
employment. Moreover, the ‘“‘ Nippy,”” who is supposed 
to be the envy of the domestic servant, does not disdain a 
cap, and a very smart cap, when on duty. It is very hard 
to believe that the vast majority of maids have any such 
nonsensical notions. 


BRASS AND COPPER 
AKE care of the coppers and the brass will take care 
of itself. ‘This surely should be the motto of the new 
society which has just come into existence and held its 
first meeting in London—-the Brass and Copper Collectors’ 
Society. In the wider sense of its name, this is a company 
to which we all, more or less, belong. In its narrower sense 
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it will appeal to many. Collecting is a hobby that makes 
the whole world kin, and no doubt many who, unknown 
to one another, have been for years accumulating various 
treasured objects will hasten to rush into one another’s arms 
and talk brass and copper shop to their hearts’ content. 
The Society has among its purposes the worthy one of 
trying to see “‘ the traditions of individual craftsmanship 
in these metals maintained in face of modern standardisa- 
tion,” and it hopes to hold a loan exhibition in conjunction 
and in aid of the Middlesex Hospital. Of all the engaging 
things that are made of these two metals there is, perhaps, 
none that goes so straight to the heart of the non-collecting 
man in the street as the bells that used to adorn—and still, 
it is pleasant to know, do sometimes adorn—that noble 
animal the cart-horse, and the horse brasses that go with 


them. ‘They bring back the jingling and shining memories 
of childhood. May the Society be more enduring than 
brass ! 


HIS BOOK 
I hold his book in my hand. Though [| cannot read, . 
Its form, as no one else in the world, I know. 
And I think of a truth he spake in the long ago, 
How we flatter the dead in books. There is praise indeed 
In this book that is his and theirs who would call him friend ; 
But [ think of the part he wrote with a running quill, 
And I think of the life he lived that inhabits still 
Those sentient leaves, though his body hath writ ‘“‘ The End.”’ 
I think how he loved a phrase, how we sometimes shared 
A quip or trope. I envy his buoyant grace 
Of style, that is more to a man than his very face. 
I covet the life he lived and the death he dared. 
Do the dead look back? Then laughing he surely looks 
On a world he iearned to love and he learned to leave. 
For the unwrit opus I doubt he will greatly grieve, 
For he was a man, and I am—a row of books. 


C. R. ALLEN (New Zealand), 


THE ALASKAN HIGHWAY 

HERE is no denying that the remoteness of the Pacific 

coast of Canada from the regions most in the thoughts 
of Europe to-day gives a certain glamour to the very phrase 
“the Alaskan Highway.” The description of the project 
by Mr. Harry P. Hodges published in The Times must 
have fired many imaginations, though the baneful shadow 
of “‘ strategic necessity’ is not absent even there. But 
from the tourist and economic points of view alone the 
linking up of the United States with Alaska by a great road 
up the coast of British Columbia is a project with much to 
commend it. The distance---2,256 miles—is formidable, 
though some stretches of road already exist. On the other 
hand, it would open up to the tourist enormous areas of 
some of the most glorious scenery in the world, and, 
moreover, tens of thousands of square miles of land suitable 
for settlement. At present the project is still only in the 
discussion stage, though Columbia’s Prime Minister has 
twice conferred with President Roosevelt and the idea is 
favoured by Mr. Mackenzie King. The United States 
Congress has already sanctioned the appointment of a 
commission to collaborate with a similar Canadian com- 
mission to examine the details of the proposal. 


MOUNTAIN AND MOORLAND PONY PREMIUMS 
feos continued interest of the authorities in our native 

pony breeds is shown by the annual grants from the 
War Office and the Racecourse Betting Control Board 
for mountain and moorland pony stallions, and during the 
past season we learn that £550 was allocated by the Moun- 
tain and Moorland Pony Committee of the National Pony 
Society between the various breeds. This money was 
given as premiums at various shows up and down the 
country, but not at the Society’s show in March, for which 
separate arrangements are always made. These stallions 
are in great demand, and the returns for 1937-38 show that 
approximately 1,000 mares were served by Dales, Exmoor, 
Fell, Highland, Dartmoor, New Forest, and Welsh pony 
stallions in 1937, resulting in some excellent foaling per- 
centages this year. Besides the sterling qualities, as 
children’s ponies, of ancient English breeds—and anyone 
who has had anything to do with them will appreciate 
their personal charm and intelligence—they serve as a 
good foundation stock for many types of animal. They 
are worthy of all the support and encouragement that can 
be given them. 
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LADIES IN THE HUNTING-FIELD 


By WILLIAM FAWCETT 


HERE are still those who raise a sceptical eyebrow 

when lady Masters are mentioned or their appoint- 

ment mooted. Yet there is no necessity for this 

surprise, for lady Masters are not, after all, a product 

of the emancipated twentieth century. Women’s 
connection with hunting goes back very much farther than 
is often imagined. 

I read of a Royal Mandate issued by Henry III, ad- 
dressed to one Richard de Montfichet, Chief Forester of 
Essex, commanding him to let the “‘ Reverend and Pious 
Ladye Mabel de Boxham,” Abbess of Barking, ‘‘ have her 
dogs to chase hares and foxes.” Was this the first lady 
M.F.H.? In any case, as I turn the leaves of hunting history, 
I find that the pious Abbess was of the same mind as 
Reginaldus Brian, Bishop of Worcester, who wrote of his 
hounds: ‘“ Let them come O Reverend Father, without 
delay : let my woods re-echo with the music of their cry, 
and the cheerful notes of the horn: and let the walls of 
my palace be decorated with the trophies of the chase.” 

Had this hunting bishop lived in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, would he not have had complete affinity with one 
who, in her seventy-seventh year, was “ excellently disposed 
to hunting, for every second day she is on horseback and 
continues the sport long.” And Queen Bess, who very 
nearly married her “ horse keeper” the Earl of Leicester, 
kept packs of staghounds, foxhounds, otter-hounds, and 





MARIA, COUNTESS OF SALISBURY WHO 
HUNTED THE HATFIELD 


harriers—it was the only extravagance 
she allowed herself. 

It is interesting to reflect that the 
tap-roots of several of our famous packs 
originally came from France. I am 
tempted to tell the story. Here it is 
in condensed form. Louis XI of 
France was once offered a white hound 
by a “‘ poor gentleman of Brittany.” 
But the King refused the gift, as he 
preferred “ his own dunne hounds.” 

Thereupon the Seneschal Gaston 
de Lyon, as Lady Apsley tells us, 
“begged the King to give the white 
hound to him for the wisest lady in 
the realm.” That suggestion did not 
suit the King either, and he enquired 
sarcastically who that lady might be. 

“Your daughter the Princess 
Anne,”’ replied the courtier smoothly. 

“Tush,” replied Louis XI testily, 
““T do not agree that she is the wisest. 
There are few wise women in the 
world ; you may call her less foolish 
than the rest.’’ Despite this sarcastic 
utterance the hound was given to 
Princess Anne, and from him descend 
the famous white hounds of France, 
a trace of which blood Lord Bathurst 
—the leading authority on hound- 
breeding of our time—is convinced may 
be found in many leading foxhound 
packs of to-day, particularly where 
there are white hounds, such as the 
Berkeley, Duke of Beaufort’s, Four 
Burrow, Tiverton, and Lady Curre’s. 

You may, too, read the whole 
story in Turberville’s ‘““ Boke of Hunt- 





LADY CONINGSBY IN THE UNIFORM OF 


LADY HENRIETTA HARLEY, COUNTESS OF OXFORD, WHO 
HUNTED HER OWN HOUNDS. From a painting by Wootton 


in the possession of the Duke of Portland 


ing,” translated from du Fouillaux’s ‘‘ Venerie,’’ and also how James | 
imported white hounds from France. One is inclined to wonder if the 
beagles which James’s Consort Anne of Denmark used to hunt at Hampton 
Court were also imported from France. It is quite possible. In the paint- 
ing of this hunting Queen she is surrounded by her “ cry ” of beagles, 
with her horse, which appears to be of Eastern blood, in the background. 

Another lady Master was Lady Henrietta Harley, later Countess 
of Oxford, who in days of the rival factions of White Horse and White 
Horse hunted her own pack of harriers, at the same time as Beatrix 
Esmond saw Queen Anne, old and fat and gouty, driving furiously 
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THE GOODWOOD 
By Stubbs 
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after her stag- 
hounds in the 
glades of Windsor 
Forest. Years 
after, Lady Lade, 
the Letty Lade of 
a hundred scan- 
dalous chronicles, 
was to ride like an 
Amazon dressed 
in the Windsor 
Hunt uniform 
through’ these 
same glades. 

In Windsor 
Castle there is a 
painting of this 
vivacious’ lady 
with old Windsor 


oaks as a_back- 
ground, wearing 
the flowing habit 


of the times and 
a plumed hat simi- 
lar to that worn 
by Marguerite 
Blakeney in “ The 


Scarlet Pim- 
pernel.”’ 

When the 
Tarporley Hunt 


Club was formed 
in 1762, the foun- 
ders, all good 
Cheshire squires, elected Miss Townshend as lady patroness, 
and some time after this comes the advent of Lady Salisbury 
as M.F.H. She hunted Hertfordshire with her Hatfield pack of 
dwarf foxhounds from 1775 to 1819. 

Even at an advanced age she rode well to hounds, for an 
enthusiastic chronicler tells us of a day she had near Baldock. 
** Out of a field of four score her ladyship soon gave honest Daniel 
the go-by ; pressed Mr. Hale neck and neck, soon blowed the 
whipper-in and continued indeed throughout the whole chase to 
be nearest the brush.” 

The great Duke of Wellington was a member of the Hatfield 
Hunt, and frequently wore Lady Salisbury’s uniform of “ sky- 
blue with black collars and lappells,”’ on the hunting days which 
so pleased Charles O’Malley, during the Peninsular War. 

Nor must I forget Di Draper from Yorkshire, who hunted 
with and assisted her father, the redoubtable Squire Draper of 
Holderness, both in field and kennel. She died in her bed at 
York nearly a hundred years of age, with whole bones—“ which is 
more,”’ says my authority, “‘ than many of those who tried to 
follow her did.” 

Women’s activities in the hunting-field received a severe 
set-back in mid-Victorian times. The attitude of the mid- 
Victorians to women hunting is summed up in the words of the 
Earl of Ladythorne, “‘ that the sofa and not the saddle was the 
proper place for the ladies.” 

Nevertheless, there were some ladies who hunted. Lady 
Wilton lived to see many of her sex as good performers as herself, 
while the ill-fated Empress of Austria (who carried a fan as well 
as a whip), piloted by ‘“‘ Bay”? Middleton, gave hunting that label 
of respectability required to set anything going in the days of 
flowing habit skirts and liveried grooms. 

Yet it was that “‘ pretty horsebreaker,’’ Lucy Glitters—whose 
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MISS ANNE HICKMAN, Master and 
Huntsman of the West Waterford Hunt 
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THE MISSES MAY AND VIOLET WILSON, JOINT MASTERS OF THE 
WOODLAND PYTCHLEY HUNT 


MRS. ELLIOTT 
Joint Master of the South Oxfordshire 
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real name was 
Phebe Higgs — 
who broke down 
the barriers of con- 
vention for the 
modern hunting 
woman. Sheissaid 
to have been “‘ the 


most reckless 
horsewoman who 
ever rode to 


hounds,” and she 
would have found 
completesympathy 
with Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, who 
wrote to her dear 
friend, the lovely 
Mary Leppell: 
“Who would not 
be happy with a 
pretty place, a good 
house, good horses, 
greyhounds and 
fox-hunting so near 
Newmarket, what 
company we please 
in the house and 
£2,000 a year to 
spend?” 

So we come 
to our own time, 
when Dr. E. &. 
Somerville was one 
of the first lady Masters. Women played their parts nobly 
during the difficult times of the Great War; in fact, it was 
the Masters’ wives and daughters and others who found ‘ ways 
and means” to keep hunting going and so saved it for another 
generation. And to-day, throughout hunting England, women 
play a major part in the hunting organism. 

In the north the Duchess of Northumberland assists with 
her son, the Duke of Northumberland, and Captain A. S. C. 
Browne, in directing the affairs of the Percy; Mrs. Ringrose 
assists her husband and her father, Colonel W. H. A. Wharton, 
in the Cleveland mastership ; while Mrs. R. Nichols is Joint-Master 
of the Bramham Moor with Lord Bingley. 

With the staghounds, ladies muster strong. Miss _ Iris 
Bennett is associated with that well known coaching man, Mr. N. B. 
Ducker, in control of the Berks and Bucks; Miss Sybil Harker 
has the Norwich Staghounds; and Miss Josephine Colebrook, 
the best lady ‘‘ whip ” of our time, the New Forest Buckhounds 
with her father, Mr. H. J. Colebrook. Then Miss R. M. Harrison 
is Master of the North Staffordshire ; Mrs. Douglas Crossman 
has taken her husband’s place in the joint-mastership of the 
Cambridgeshire ; and Miss Ena Adams is now sole Master of 
the South Wold. That great naturalist, than whom no one knows 
better “‘ the way of the world in the woods,” Miss Frances Pitt, 
is Master of the Wheatland, a Hunt which wear a wheatear on 
their collars; and Mrs. E. M. Vaughan has the Albrighton, a 
country once hunted by the “‘ King of the Madcaps,” Jack Mytton. 

The Woodland Pytchley have the Misses V. and M. Wilson 
as Joint-Masters, and Mrs. Owen Taylor has joined Mr. W. E. 
Seeley with the South Notts. Lady Helen McCalmont, owner of 
so many good show hunters, Handley Cross and John Peel among 
them, is Joint-Master of the Limerick. And these are only a few 
of the ladies who hold office at the moment. 





Copyright 
MRS. STANLEY HOSEGOOD 
Master of the Minehead Harriers 
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FARMING RESTORED —III. 


PLANNING AGRICULTURE BY A SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS 
By SIR E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 


Agriculture can be planned for prosperity of farmers, maximum rural population, food-production for defence, or a better nutrition. 
Sir John Russell advocates not one of these but a system of contracts enabling agriculture to make its maximum contribution to the country’s 


wealth. 
What commodities can we best produce? 


N discussing the possibility of a planned agriculture it is 
necessary first to agree as to the purpose of the plan, and then 
to face the difficulties involved. 

One can plan for a variety of purposes: to produce the 
maximum of wealth from the soil, to bring prosperity to 
farmers and workers, to absorb the maximum number of men 
on the land, to provide health-giving food to the nation, or to 
ensure abundant food supplies in war-time. But it is hardly 
possible for one plan to embrace all of these purposes, although 
the accomplishment of either the first or the second would go some 
way to ensure the others. The standing examples of planned 
agriculture are in the dictator countries, Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, but there is a much older and in many ways better example : 
Denmark in the second half of the nineteenth century. In spite 
of wide differences, all these examples agree in that the plans are 
simple and definite. In Denmark the aim had been to produce 
from the truncated country of 1861 as much wealth as from this 
same country plus the provinces lost in the war of 1860. A visit 
to England by some of their leading agriculturists suggested a 
potential market for bacon, butter and eggs, which Denmark 
forthwith set out to produce. The essential unity of action was 
obtained by a special type of education, aiming at producing 
God-fearing, patriotic citizens able and willing to co-operate and 
carry out the plan for the good of their country—and it benefited 
themselves. The Russian plan aims at completely feeding Russia, 
and is extremely informative in its details: unity of action is 
secured by pressure from above. The German and Italian plans 
aim in general at self-sufficiency, but include also the idea of 
training a strong and virile manhood for the much-lauded military 
life: in both countries the agriculture is well suited for 
war-time. 

We suffer from the disadvantage that none of these methods 
of ensuring unity of action could be used. No form of compulsion 
nor of education on the Danish Folk School lines would be prac- 
ticable, and the plan could be carried out only by inducement. 

The problem thus reduces itself to two parts: (1) to decide 
onthe aim of British agriculture ; (2) to choose the most effective 
way of securing the interest of the farmers and farm workers. 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR AIM? 


The bringing of prosperity to farmers and farm workers 
would not of necessity provide large amounts of food for the 
nation. It is notorious that some farms which are run almost like 
ranches bring more profit to the farmer and the few workers than 
others which are producing far more food and wealth for the 
community. The whole tendency of farming in post-War years 
has been towards the provision of the higher wages necessary for 
keeping a staff of workers on the farm, but it certainly has not 
provided correspondingly more for the farmers. Mere planning 
for prosperity, without regard to output, is therefore inadequate. 

Planning for maintaining the maximum numbers of men on 
the land is attractive in principle but unexpectedly difficult in 
operation. The laudable purpose of bringing together idle men 
and idle acres never fails to appeal, yet the well conducted 
experiments of the Society of Friends, the Land Settlement 
Association, and the Carnegie Trustees have shown how very 
limited is the success that can be even hoped for. The cost of 
putting a single family back on to the land not uncommonly 
exceeds £1,000, and the family not infrequently stays only a 
short time. Something appears to be possible in the way of sub- 
sistence holdings so long as the dole is paid and various amenities 
are provided, but at present this extremely difficult social problem 
remains unsolved. 

Defence presents certain special features which make planning 
easy and very attractive. The normal food requirements of the 
country are known, and also the extent to which rationing can 
cut down existing consumption. Stocks and chances of import 
can be estimated. The amounts of the various foods which the 
farmers of the country must produce can then be calculated, 
and, knowing the agricultural possibilities of the various regions, 
a programme can be put before each one showing what its con- 
tribution must be. This broad programme can then be split up 
among the various districts, and so down to each farm. In war- 
time compulsory powers are taken, so that no question of induce- 
ment comes in. Assuming the programme to be intelligently 
drawn up, and the seeds, fertilisers, implements and labour to be 
available, the scheme can hardly fail. Seeds and fertilisers could 
be assured, but the present difficulty is that neither implements 
nor labour are available for extended food production, and they 
could not be improvised. Planning for defence would necessitate 
not only the detailed programme worked out in time of peace 
with their respective shares known to all the leading farmers, 
but also in each district a nucleus of implements and of people 
competent to use them and not liable to be called off for military 
service—trained volunteers in food production. With a body of 


But the essential preliminary is an Inquiry to decide— 
What repercussions will such production have ? 


this kind in existence we could at once put the war-time programme 
into operation should the need arise. Its chief purpose would 
be the production of wheat and of fat—butter if possible—but 
otherwise lard or other fats: at present we produce only about 
23 per cent. of our wheat and less than 10 per cent. of our butter : 
but fat production is a difficulty in all northern climates, and it 
affects the Germans as much as ourselves. 

Planning for national nutrition is more difficult than it 
sounds, because doctors have not told us very definitely what 
is needed. Is fresh meat raised on an English farm and killed 
only just before being eaten, more nourishing and health-giving 
than chilled or frozen meat raised thousands of miles away, killed 
some months ago and kept in cold storage? Are fresh fruits 
and vegetables grown near to our homes and eaten as soon as 
picked more wholesome than canned materials, already several 
months old ? Medical men give no clear guidance. Fortunately 
for the English farmer, there is a preference for the fresh product, 
and we need not discuss whether this is only a prejudice or based 
on some subconscious appreciation of a fact that cannot be directly 
demonstrated. Actually British agriculture is moving more and 
more in the direction of providing fresh meat, vegetables, and 
fruit for the people, and so it can be said to be working more and 
more for better national nutrition. 


THE BEST PLAN 

The best kind of plan for British agriculture, however, is 
one aiming at a maximum contribution to the general wealth of 
the nation. In this country the contribution of our agriculture 
to the community is the direct provision of food: we grow no 
crops for technical purposes, such as cotton, hemp, etc., nor for 
oil, such as groundnut, linseed. The food requirements of the 
country are well known, thanks to several official enquiries ;_ they 
are as follows: 


Foop AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION, AND PERCENTAGE 
Propucep AT HomMeE—GREAT BRITAIN. 

Annual consumption Percentage pro- 

Lh. per head. duced at home. 


AMOUNTS OF 


1934. 1936. 
Wheat i 4 ed 197 23 
Potatoes = ds ap 210 94 
Meat .. sf i 2 143 48*-56t 
Fish ~~ is - - - 
Vegetables... ve ie 98 
Fruit .. se ns as 115 - 
Sugar oF sii si 94 [30] 
Butter ‘ui ie ks 25 9 
Cheese eis ie = 10 29 
Margarine .. en an 8 - 
Eggs 152 (number) 62 


Fresh milk .. vd 18 (gallons) 100 
* Beef and veal, pork and bacon. 
poultry the percentage is 75. 


+t Lamb and mutton. For 


The proportion of these foods produced at home varies from 
less than 10 per cent. in the case of butter to practically 100 per 
cent. in the case of potatoes and liquid milk, but it averages about 
40 per cent. all told. This could certainly be raised, but we could 
not produce the whole of our food. Should we aim at a general 
rise of all these items, or should we concentrate on a few of them ? 

A general rise would of course imply the minimum of inter- 
ference with the present trends, and would involve no more than 
a general strengthening of all the agencies making for greater 
efficiency of production and economy of distribution. Chief 
among these are the technical services: research, advisory work 
and education; and the administrative services which aim at 
removing any difficulties capable of being smoothed out in that 
particular manner. No definite plan would be needed, but rather 
a series of ad hoc measures which could be extended, modified, 
or abandoned as time went on. 

But the alternative is to make some deliberate selection and 
aim at increasing output in certain directions. Obviously as 
the purpose is to ensure maximum wealth for the community, the 
increase must be such as would not cause equal or greater losses 
in other directions. It is often argued that some import of food 
is needed to keep alive our export trade, deemed necessary for 
the life of the nation. This may be true, but it is unlikely to be 
equally true for all imports. The essential preliminary to a plan 
would be an enquiry to discover which foodstuffs could be best 
developed here and to what extent this could be done with the 
minimum loss of total national trade. A programme would then 
be drawn up showing the quantities of the various foods we 
should aim at producing. This would be discussed with the 
farmers’ organisations, and quantities would be allocated to each 
region—just as in the war-time programme outlined above. 
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But there would be this difference. In war, compulsion 
would be available, but the central authority would be under 
the necessity of doing much of the organising work itself. In 
this peace-time development there would be no compulsion, and 
the organising work would be done by the farmers. A contract 
system would need to be used: farmers—now organised in the 
National Farmers’ Union—would be asked to produce so many 
hundred thousand tons of the various commodities, and a fair 
contract price would be paid, allowing a fair wage to the worker 
and a reasonable return to the farmer. The terms and figures 
would, of course, be published, and this in itself would put an 
end to many suspicions of speculation. 

The great advantage of a contract system is that the farmer 
would know how much money he was going to receive, and 
therefore would know how much he could afford to spend in 
cultivation, manuring, etc. At present, with few exceptions, he 
knows only his outgoings, most of which are fixed for him without 
regard to the price of the produce. He does not know what his 
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receipts will be, and he will not know this till months after his 
outgoing money has been spent. In consequence, he must play 
for safety and assume low cash returns; he tends to farm on a 
lower scale than he would adopt if his receipts were more certain. 

I regard this as the most important advance that could be 
made in agricultural organisation. Preliminary experience has 
already been gained. Wheat, sugar beet and milk are all produced 
on contracts, though the wheat contract is so worked as to give 
the impression of being a subsidy. That is a mistake. It is true 
that the price paid is above that at which wheat could be bought 
in other countries, but so is the contract price for building a house 
above what would be possible if the builder could import cheap 
labour from overseas and buy his materials tax free in the cheapest 
overseas market. It is common knowledge that the production 
of wheat, sugar beet, and milk has been much facilitated in 
recent years as the result of the contract, and there is little 
doubt that other production could be increased in the same 
way. But a system of contracts implies a plan. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


THE CRUSADERS 


LITTLE while ago there was published in the 
newspapers a statement or manifesto which probably 
had this distinction: that it was signed by a more 
comprehensive body of game-players, athletes and 

sportsmen than any other ever published. Those small boys 
who haunt pavilion doors with their autograph books must have 
felt their mouths water when they read the names and thought 
how they would touch the stars with uplifted head if they could 
get but a few of those signatures. Gordon Richards, J. B. Hobbs, 
two illustrious Lens, Harvey and Hutton; two Georges- 
Male, who plays full-back for the Arsenal (together with his 
partner, Hapgood), and Allison, who tells them how to do it ; 
H. W. Austin, Jimmy Wilde, and S. C. Wooderson, with Sir 
Pelham Warner at the head of a list of forty in all. Here was 
autographic richness. 

It is to be hoped that if many small boys looked yearningly 
at the signatures, many grown-ups also read the statement. It 
was in effect a following-up by these representatives of sport 
of Lord Baldwin’s appeal for ‘‘ moral rearmament.” It pointed 
out that in such a movement sport had its part to play in asserting 
“the principles of sport—fitness, discipline and team-work— 
so that they may become dominant in the life of the nation.” 
These are good, brave words, and, in a country in which the great 
figures in sport get so much worship, it must be a good thing 
for the worshippers to appreciate that their heroes take the 
serious things of life seriously. It is hard to set any bounds 
to the influence that some of those signatories may have among 
people who are so devoutly interested in everything concerning 
them. Any movement that they help to inaugurate may accom- 
plish much. The difficulty, as I see it at the moment, is to 
say what definite direction such a movement should take. It 
is to be hoped that somebody will think of one that is defined 
and constructive and that a genuine and hopeful enthusiasm 
will not merely evaporate in sentiments. No doubt the sentiment 
itself is more than a little thing. If it does no more than make 
us play or even watch games in a more chivalrous spirit, believing 
that the referee is not a perjured bravo but an honest man doing 
his best ; if we take more trouble not to eat and drink too much 
so as to be the more fit to play them ; if we help in any practical 
way other people to have more chance to play and more grounds 
to play on, we are accomplishing something. It is, perhaps, a 
pity that, in this regard, two phrases, taking their origin from 
games, excellent in themselves, have been so overworked as 
to become a little tiresome. One of them is that which condemns 
certain actions as being “not cricket.” We know perfectly 
well what it means, and if we all regulated our lives by it we 
should all be better citizens ; but it is idle to deny that the words 
can sometimes be exasperating. It may be because they arrogate 
to one game certain qualities which belong equally to all; it 
may be simply that it comes too easily to the lips of the kind of 
person whom we think of to-day as Colonel Blimp. The other 
over-worked phrase which in itself conveys all things that are 
admirable is “team spirit.” There is everything in the world 
to be said for it, and nothing whatever against it, except that 
it has been used by too many orators on such occasions as 
school prize-givings, so that we have grown rather weary of it. 
That is, no doubt, perverse of us, and there is no cure save that 
of trying not to be perverse, and of admitting that a virtue is 
none the less one because it has been given a label which occasion- 
ally annoys us. If some genius could only invent new labels 
for these two virtues of playing generously and unselfishly and 
of thinking first of the side, he would be a real benefactor of 
the race. ‘ Sporting” and “ sportsmanlike ” are other words 


which have been so much used and abused that we have come 
almost to hate them. At the moment, however, the chief 
benefactor will be he who can give direction to a stream of 
feeling which is none the less genuine because it runs in no 
clearly defined channel. One obvious direction is that of the 
National Fitness movement, and this manifesto very rightly 
quotes His Majesty the King’s words at the Guildhall: “ In the 
end, fitness depends on the efforts of each one of us.” Those words 
go straight, almost uncomfortably straight, home. I do not know 
whether the leaders of this “ sporting ” campaign are in touch, and 
if so to what extent, with the authorities of the Fitness Campaign, 
but there does seem a chance of something to be done there. 

In the last sentences of the manifesto it is pointed out that 
the influence of such a movement as is suggested need not be 
confined within the boundaries of the country where it originates. 
On the meeting grounds which games and sports provide it 
‘can create between all peoples, irrespective of class or creed 
or nationality bonds of an unbreakable spiritual quality.” Here 
again are brave words which may not appeal to those who think 
that international matches and contests produce more ill-feeling 
thar. good. That there have been grounds for such a view in 
the past nobody can deny. It would be easy to enumerate 
various “‘ incidents” and unpleasantnesses that have arisen in 
all sorts of arenas and produced very bitter feeling ; but they 
are, so far as I know, all past now, and very nearly long past. 
I may be prejudiced in this matter, because the only international 
match with which I have ever had anything to do has been 
the Walker Cup match at golf between the United States and 
Great Britain. Golf is a game which does not attract the vast 
crowds that some others do, though goodness knows there was 
a big enough one at St. Andrews this year, and the sight, as the 
last couple were finishing, of the different armies crossing the 
burn at different points, to converge on the home green, was 
almost terrifying in its impressiveness. What is perhaps more 
to the point, it is a game in which there is no bodily contact 
between the players, and thus, though there can be disputes, 
there is no question of anything in the nature of, to use a general 
term, a foul. It is a game without speed or violence, and so 
offering the less chance of a sudden loss of temper. Still, I 
must take up my testimony on the part of this particular match, 
and say that it has always made for greater friendliness between 
the players ; nor has there ever been even a suspicion of un- 
friendliness among the spectators. This is not, I admit, the 
best possible example, but it is one, and, if we look at other 
contests during the last few years, is there any glaring example 
on the other side? At any rate, I cannot think of one. Only 
the other day, when the world had scarcely recovered from the 
unexampled ferment of the crisis, England played the Rest of 
Europe at Association football : or, rather, it played a team that 
might have been called the Babel Wanderers, for its members 
were all hampered by not knowing a word of each other’s 
language. Here, one would have thought, were the seeds of 
misunderstanding or ill feeling; but the match, according to 
all accounts, was entirely pleasant. It is surely a hopeful sign, 
so far as it goes, that, with the world in a state of acute dis- 
comfort, players drawn from so many nations, some of which 
had just stood ranged on opposite sides of an abyss, could play 
a game comfortably together. No doubt it is easy to attach 
too much importance to games in this respect as in many others ; 
but it is also possible to attach too little. They do provide 
something in the nature of a common bond, even in a restricted 
sense of acommon language, and for my part I shall go on hope- 
fully believing in those last sentences. B. 
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HUNTING BEGINS WELL 
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A STRIKING PICTURE OF THE WHADDON CHASE FIELD IN THE VALE OF AYLESBURY 
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(Left) « MASTER.” THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, WITH FRED BROWN, MOVING OFF FROM SEVINGTON 
(Right) AFTER FIFTY YEARS IN THE HUNTING FIELD, MR. ALFRED H. STEVENS, JOINT-MASTER ESSEX 
FARMERS’ HUNT SINCE 1907, WITH MR. J. DEREK WIGAN, THE OTHER MASTER, AND MRS. J. T. WIGAN 
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THE FERNIE AT GUMLEY 





VERYONE nowadays has heard of Petra, but few get the chance 
to visit “‘ the rose red city half as old as time.” 

We set off from Jerusalem very early one morning late in 
March, and after visiting Jerash spent the first night at Amman. 
Next morning we started even earlier for our drive across the desert. 
There is no road, you merely drive parallel with the line of the Hedjaz 
Railway, bumping up and down wadis, running smoothly at sixty miles an 
hour over stretches of hard sand, and jolting slowly over the more frequent 
stretches of basalt shingle. 

Betwixt the desert and the sown, where the last ploughed cornlands 
merge into the desert, the fields are dotted with clumps of the magnificent 
iris the Arabs call the Mourning Widow, in some lights almost black, but, 
when the sun shines through it, a deep wine red. 

You have to report to the Transjordan policeman at each station along 
the line, about thirty kilometres apart ; he takes a note of the make and type 
of car, number and sex of passengers, and telephones the particulars on to 
the next station ; then, if the car does not arrive there in a reasonable time, 
a telephone message is sent to the aerodrome at Maan, and up goes an aero- 
plane to locate the car. A breakdown is easy enough, and would be a nasty 
business either in the heat of the day—one could not bear one’s hand on 
the metal-work of the car—or at night, when some ill disposed Arabs might 
make things unpleasant. 

At one police-station the young Arab policeman wrote down the 
necessary particulars with an indelible pencil on the palm of his hand, and 
then, to make the entry permanent, licked it. 

At another, on the return journey, we lunched in his room to avoid 
the intolerable heat outside, sitting on his bed, while he brewed us tea on 
his spirit lamp, pressing on us all his sugar and refusing any tip. All his 
equipment was neatly in place, ready for inspection, and I could not speak 
too highly of the efficiency and politeness of all the police we met. 
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THE ROSE RED TEMPLE 


About three o’clock we reached the Arab village of 
Elji, where the cars stop ; horses were waiting, and don- 
keys for the suitcases, because although, after sitting in 
a car all day, most people would prefer an hour’s 
walk downhill on a perfectly good path, the Arabs 
would lose the charges for hiring and for leading the 
horses ; so, whether we liked it or not, we mounted 
and set off. Out of sight of the village I got off and 
made the imp who was leading my horse mount 
while I led it ; this he thought a glorious joke, especi- 
ally when I held out my hand and whined for baksheesh. 

Soon you enter the gorge, which narrows until 
the wadi is hardly broad enough for horse and man 
abreast ; the path winds in shadow between high cliffs 
of sandstone with occasional bushes of pink oleander 
to set off the yellow stone, and at last, at a turn, 
with the afternoon sun full on it, you come upon the 
famous rose red temple, cut out of the living rock, 
and perfect as on the day it was finished, the master- 
piece of that mysterious race the Nabatzans. 

The cliffs vary in colour as the gorge widens, 
and on every side, as you reach the central open 
space, strange fagades cut in the rock face, Egyptian, 
Roman, and some not unlike Christopher Wren’s 
buildings in style, red, yellow, brown and purple, 
seem to glower with the aloofness of immense age 
at the puny interlopers of to-day. 

At the camp you can select as bedroom a cave 
which may secrete fleas and certainly bats, or a tent 
where, in spite of rugs on the floor, sand is sure to 
get into bed with you. Meals are served in a large 
marquee of scarlet and blue patterned magnificence, 
made for Kaiser William’s use on one of his visits to 
the Holy Land, and now, like him, fallen somewhat 
from its high estate. ‘The chickens and _ rabbits 
which provided the principal courses were kept in 
hutches just behind the marquee and slaughtered there, 
so that their dying shrieks told one before hand what 
dinner would consist of, whatever the menu might 
say. I asked my next-door neighbour at dinner, 
of the intrepid middle-aged spinster type, why she 
had come to Petra. She replied that she had come to 
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write letters, and meant to 
stay a week. 

After dinner the Bedu 
danced ; lit by a flickering 
bonfire, each line of men 
faced a woman in trailing 
black, dirty rags, all stamp- 
ing and shuffling, advancing 
and retiring, clapping hands 
and singing a high nasal 
chant, while one line of 
small boys, facing a small 
girl, imitated their elders 
with giggles. Having heard 
that these Bedu were dread- 
fully poor, I had brought 
sugar, cigarettes and sweets, 
and was able to reward 
each woman with a pound 
of sugar, giving the cigar- 
ettes to the men and the 
sweets to the children. 
Money, I may add, was 
expected as well. Next day, 
meeting one of the women, 
I asked Emil, our chauffeur, 
to enquire how she had 
liked the sugar. She replied 
that she had had none of it, 
her husband had taken it all ! 

More interesting, per- 
haps, than the rock build- 
ings are the little-known 
authentic High Places of 
Baal. I set out next morn- 
ing to visit them, protected 
by Ali, a gloomy, middle- 
aged Arab with a greying 
beard. Tourists are not 
allowed to walk about alone, 
for, although the Petra area 
is forbidden to any of the 
Bedu_ except authorised 
guides, unpleasantness 
might still confront the 
unprotected walker. The 
climb is quite easy except 
at one spot, where one has 
to creep round a narrow 
ledge, clinging in theory, 
but not in practice, to the 
rock face, for there is 
nothing to hold on to, and 
finally one arrives at a rock 
platform, levelled by the 
hands of man, covering the 
whole top of a spur, sur- 
rounded by high moun- 
tains, kites flying overhead, 
and with far-off glimpses 
of the desert ; and on one 
peak, Mount Hor, the 
white buildings of the tomb 
of Aaron, which even now 
no unbeliever may visit. 
This is one of the High 
Places of Baal. 

In the middle is an 
oblong stone altar of burn- 
ing. At the top of a shallow 
flight of steps is another 
altar, on which the human 
or animal victims were 
sacrificed, with runnels cut 
in the side and off the plat- 
form for the blood to run 
away. 

I photographed Ali 
seated in contemplation on 
the altar, but I could not 
get him to cut himself with 
knives and lancets, or cry: 
** Oh Baal, hear us.” 

I visited another simi- 
lar peak where the platform 
has been shattered by earth- 
quake and two strange cones 
of rock stand up in the 
middle, whose use is long 
forgotten. Ali groaned a 
good deal as we made our 
way down ; his melancholy 
was explained when Emil 
met us and said: ‘“ Oh, 
that’s Ali; he has three 
wives and sixteen children.” 
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An account of the history of the Sebrights is given, together with a description of the fine 
Regency library added circa 1810 
























IR EDWARD SEBRIGHT, who gave Beechwood _ by the Sebrights as their progenitor. They were undoubtedly 
House its fine William III front, came of a family which an East Saxon family, which had probably long been established 

had been seated for nearly four hundred years in in Essex before Walter Sebright, to whom a continuous pedigree 
Worcestershire after having migrated there from Essex _ has been traced back, was living in Great Baddow in the time of 

in the days of Edward I. In times when high ancestors were Henry II. Four generations later, a cadet of the family, having 
a matter of serious competition, Sebert, King of the East Saxons, __ married the heiress of Ralph Cowper of Blakeshall, near Wolver- 
who is reputed to be buried in Westminster Abbey, was claimed ley, moved into Worcestershire and inherited that estate. ‘There 
his descendants lived until Sir 
Edward Sebright, created a 
baronet in 1626, went to dwell 
at Besford, near Pershore. 
This first Sir Edward seems to 
have fallen foul of both sides 
during the Civil War. He was 
a Commissioner of Array before 
Edgehill, and in 1646 was 
charged before a Roundhead 
committee with having raised 
a troop of horse for the King. 
Yet, only a few months before, 
a royal warrant had _ been 
issued for cutting down woods 
on his Staffordshire manor 
of Prestwood, since he doth 
“adhere to the rebels in this 
unnatural rebellion.” Later on, 
a heavy fine was imposed on 
him by the sequestrators, but 
this was afterwards cancelled. 
In view of all this, it is strange 
that at the Restoration his son 
should have been given one 
of those tokens which Charles [1 
bestowed on those who had 
been his most devoted adher- 
ents during the troubles, unless 
the sequestrators’ suspicions 
were better founded than the 
tangle of evidence and counter- 
evidence would suggest. This 
charming little Stuart relic is a 
heart-shaped pendant contain- 
ing a portion of the Boscobel 
oak (Figs. 7 and 8). On one 
side the Crown preserved in 
the hand of God is emblem- 
atically represented with the 
words Virtut{[em] ex me, for- 
tunam ex alis. Engraved on 
the other side is a little picture 
of the King in the oak, with 
two of Cromwell’s troopers 
riding underneath, a guardian | 
angel holding the crowns of 
the three kingdoms, and, below, 
the legend, Afflicte majestatis | 
asylum. At the Charles I] 
Exhibition held in 1932, among 
a number of Stuart relics 
several of these “‘ Royal Oak ” 
Ps Rees Ot POR SBOE ee tokens were shown; one, a 
Copyright “ Country Life™ snuff-box, lent by Mrs. Waite, 
1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT (1702) had a similar representation of 
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the safeguarding of the Crown and the same motto. 

To the time of the second Sir Edward, who 
died in 1679, belong the splendid pair of Charles II 
candlesticks shown in Fig. 10. They bear the 
London hall-mark and a date-letter which may be 
1661 or 1671, and have the Sebright arms engraved 
on the base. Silver candlesticks of this period are 
by no means common, and in this pair, though the 
square shape and the gadrooning are both typical 
of their period, the design and ornament show a 
level of accomplishment unusual for the time. It is 
possible that the maker’s initials, I. B., are those 
of James Beacham, the Cheapside goldsmith patron- 
ised by Pepys. Three other interesting silver objects 
may be mentioned here. ‘The miniature tea set 
(Fig. 12) and the “ horn-book ” (Fig. g) are said 
to have been gifts from Queen Anne to her godson, 
the fourth baronet, Thomas Saunders Sebright. On 
the reverse of the ‘‘ horn-book”’ there is a profile 
portrait of the Queen with the intials Q. A. The 
dog-collar (Fig. 11) proclaims its former possessor to 
have belonged to “‘S" Tho. Saunders Sebright 
Bart of Beechwood ’—either the fourth or fifth 
baronet. 

Last week it was shown how, in 1692, Beechwood 
came to the third baronet through his marriage with the 
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WHITE AND GOLD DECORATION 


IN THE EMPIRE TASTE 





6.—OAK CANED CHAIR WITH EBONY 


INLAY. Circa 1810 

heiress, Anne Saunders. She was the only survivor 
of the six children of Thomas Saunders and his wife, 
Ellen, daughter and heir of Robert Sadleir of Sopwell. 
Before his death the father erected a monument to 
the memory of his children in Flamstead church 
which is an unusual and charming work of William 
Stanton. The mother, kneeling on a marble slab 
at the foot of the monument, points to the pathetic 
inscription, above which there are little portrait 
effigies of the three boys and two girls. Anne 
Saunders was destined to outlive her husband, at 
whose death in 1702 the new range which he had 
added as a front to the old house (Fig. 1) had barely 
been completed. Some further illustrations are shown 
this week of the interior of this portion of the house. 
The gallery on to which the staircase debouches 
(Fig. 5) runs along the inner side of Sir Edward 
Sebright’s range, and was lighted by a range of 
windows looking into the courtyard, which in the 
middle of last century was covered over and converted 
into a large hall. The oak dado and the stucco cornice 
with acanthus foliage in the hollow are both original, 
but nearly everywhere else on this floor later decora- 
tion has been introduced. The corner bedroom at 
the east end of the range (Fig. 13) and its adjoining 
dressing-room are both lined with a beautiful 
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7 and 8.—SILVER HEART-SHAPED PENDANT, CONTAINING A PORTION OF THE 
9.—SILVER “«HORN-BOOK,” A GIFT FROM QUEEN ANNE. 


eighteenth-century Chinese wallpaper, gaily decorated with 
flowers and birds of bright plumage skimming between the tall 
stems of bamboo. Over the chimneypiece hangs a fine Chinese 
Chippendale mirror. A little dressing-room on the south-east 
front, with its adjoining bedroom, was re-decorated later in the 
century inan Adam manner. The dressing-room has a charming 
little fireplace ornamented with Bossi work, and an elegant 
satinwood cupboard-cum-chest 
of drawers fitted into an arched 
recess (Fig. 14)—an _ early 
anticipation of our modern 
fashion for built-in furniture. 
The delicately inlaid panel 
below the doors lets down as 
a flap for a writing desk, and 
it will be noted how the band 
of decoration is carried round 
the room as a frieze to the 
dado. 

This Adamesque work will 
have been done in the time of 


Sir John, the sixth baronet — 
(1761-94), and it was probably ALTER. 
he who added the plain brick a 
wings that flank the main 


building. He was a lieutenant- 
general in the Army and for a 
time M.P. for Bath, where 
Gainsborough painted the por- 
trait of him that hangs in the 
entrance hall. His son and 
successor, Sir John Saunders 
Sebright, who possessed Beechwood for over fifty years, was 
for more than half that time M.P. for Hertford. He was a 
noted agriculturist, and, in politics, a radical and ardent reformer, 
who strongly supported the amendment of the game laws, 
“‘ detested monopolies of all kinds,” and seconded Lord John 
Russell’s famous Reform Bill. His sporting interests ranged 
from falconry, on which he wrote a treatise, to prize-fighting ; 
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11.—FIGHTEENTH CENTURY SILVER MOUNTED 
DOG COLLAR 





10.—A PAIR OF CHARLES II CANDLESTICKS 
Height 10} ins. 


BOSCOBEL OAK 
Height 4fins., width 2} ins. 

it was in the park at Beechwood, as was related last week, that 
John Gully fought his last fight with Gregson. 

Another side of him—that of connoisseur and patron of 
the arts—is seen in the fine Regency library which he added 
to the house. Externally it is a distinguished classic block, 
attached to the west end of the garden front and built of red 
brick with stone dressings. The main library (Fig. 2), entered 
through an ante-room, is a 
wonderfully complete and 
perfect example of early nine- 
teenth-century taste. Lined 
with architectural bookcases of 
chaste Greek design, from the 
tops of which bronze urns and 
busts of sages and philosophers 
survey the elegant scene, it 
retains all its origin2! furnish- 
ings—writing-tables, book- 
tables, chairs, sofas, curtains, 
and stools. ‘The cases are of 
oak, ornamented with brass 
mounts ; the furniture is also 
of oak, inlaid with ebony, in 
bands, or stars, as in the elegant 
pair of day-beds. Both these 
and the circular tables rest on 
ebonised lion feet. A some- 
what similar table is illustrated 
in Thomas Hope’s “ House- 
hold Furniture,’”’ where it is 
described as a monopodium, 
The caned chairs, twelve in 
number, with a fret pattern inlaid on the back (Fig. 6), are very 
similar to a set at Brocklesby ; while a pair of spoon-back chairs 
closely resemble examples at Bretton, where a library was among 
the rooms added by Jeffry Wyatt circa 1815. ‘There is no clue 
to the architect or the firm which supplied the furniture for this 
library at Beechwood, which was probably built about 1810. 
At the far end of the large room is a small inner library, a most 
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13 and 14.—(Left) THE CHINESE BEDROOM. 
WITH DRAWERS. 


charming example of the borrowed Empire taste, all done in 
white and gold, and decorated with Greek ornaments—the 
anthemion, thyrsus, bay wreaths, and acroteria (Fig. 4). The 
ornaments on the white marble fireplace are in brass appliqué ; 
and there are two tripod fire screens with Egyptian motifs and 
four white and gold chairs en suite. The pioneer of the French 
fashions reflected here was Henry Holland, who, as architect 
to the Prince of Wales, was patronised chiefly by the Carlton 
House set and the Whig noblemen. A pupil of Holland’s was 
C. H. Tatham, whose brother, Thomas, was a partner in the 
firm of Marsh and Tatham. Though this work at Beechwood 
probably dates from after Holland’s death, it may have been 


(Right) A LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATINWOOD CUPBOARD 


Anticipating modern “ built-in ” furniture 


due to the Tatham brothers; but this is mere speculation. 
The later alterations to the house, indicated last week, 
were all of a most unfortunate kind; but the William and 
Mary front has now been restored to its original character by 
the present owner, and other improvements have been effected 
in the interior. Sir Giles Sebright, who was Equerry to the 
King when Duke of York, succeeded his uncle, the twelfth 
baronet, in 1933. A remarkable fact about the history of the 
Sebrights is that no younger branches of the family are known 
to exist, although the baronetcy is more than three hundred 
years old, and there is a direct pedigree going back over eight 
centuries. ARTHUR OSWALD. 


WOOD FOR PETROL 


, 


UR recent article “‘ Wood is Petrol in War Time’ 

has aroused widespread interest and also evoked from 

correspondents a good deal of additional information 

about the progress being made in this country with 

the production both of charcoal and of gas-driven 
vehicles. 

At least two concerns are engaged in the production of 
charcoal on a commercial basis: the Charcoal Production Com- 
pany, Limited, of Salisbury, and Transportable Charcoal Kilns, 
Limited, the latter of which is associated with the Home Grown 
Timber Marketing 
Association. 

Mr. H. H. 
Golightly of — 


Salisbury writes : 
The march of 
time has _ nearly 


obliterated the 
old-world charcoal 
burners, and con- 
fined them to 
within the pages 
of fairy stories, 
never to return. 
On the other hand, 
I enclose herewith 
a few photographs 
of the modern 
charcoal burners’ 
outfit at work in 
Hampshire. 
Whether 
charcoal becomes 
a practical source 
of power for 
motor vehicles 
depends upon 





A KILN SHOWING THE WOOD STACKED FOR BURNING 


circumstances, but for chemical purposes there is a growing 
demand, and you may be interested to know the artificial silk 
industry uses hundreds of tons annually. The modern passenger 
liner uses a quantity, while every green-keeper in the land knows 
the value of a charcoal dressing to his greens, and only the hitherto 
high price for this commodity has prevented its more extensive 
use for this purpose alone. Waterworks (for filters) every gas 
mask, and a host of other things need wood charcoal. But 
the old-time charcoal, impregnated by earth and sand, heavy 
with water used for cooling it, and varying from part-burnt 
stuff, loaded with 
tar and volatiles, 
to over-burnt and 
containing a lot of 
ash, is quite un- 
suited to modern 
requirements ; so 
the scientific and 
engineering world 
has had to tackle 
the problem. To 
avoid the prohibi- 
tive cost of carry- 
ing the wood to a 
permanent car- 
bonising plant, the 
plant has had to 
go to the wood, 
and portable kilns 
have been devised 
for the purpose. 
France and 
America in a large 
way, also. other 
countries in a 
smaller degree, 
have been making 
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charcoal by these 


means for some 
years. Now it is 
Great Britain’s 


turn, and I am 
connected with a 


company which 
has been formed 
in the south of 


England to pro- 
duce charcoal by 
this method. We 
have succeeded in 
devising our own 
kiln, which, I am 
happy to say, is a 
considerable 
advance on = any 
previous similar 
appliance, and, 
after a year’s ex- 
perimenting, have 
now reached a 
commercial basis. 
The kilns are 
worked in batteries 
of ten to twelve kilns per battery. One battery is in full production 
on the estate of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon at Goodwood, 
two more are at Melchet Court estate in Hampshire, and a fourth 
near Glastonbury. 

Further batteries are to be installed at Goodwood, and possibly 
in Cheshire and Leicestershire, in the near future, and, by co- 
operation with H.M. Forestry Commission, in the New Forest 
and elsewhere. We are solving the problem of what the estate owner 
is to do with his surplus wood, and in time hope to put an end 
to the untidy, disease- 
breeding wilderness so often 
left by the timber mer- 
chants, saving the estates 
the cost of clearing up, and 
providing them with a 
market for surplus wood, 
besides producing a product 
which is becoming almosc 
a necessity in this country, 
yet for which we _ have 
largely to depend upon 
foreign supplies. 

Mr. R. C. B. Gardner, 
secretary to the Home 
Grown Timber Association, 
sends the following par- 
ticulars of ‘Transportable 
Charcoal Kilns, Limited : 

Both the manufacture 
of charcoal and the use of 
producer gas have lately 
made rapid progress, and 
the performance of the 
producer-gas-driven engine 
has reached a stage beyond 
that described by your correspondent. For the last two or three 
years a number of portable charcoal kilns have been installed by 
woodland owners in England, Wales and Scotland, and an adequate 
supply of charcoal can be obtained by the use of these kilns, the 
kilns being capable of operation by any woodman of average 
intelligence and not needing the skill required to burn charcoal 
in the old-time hearth or pit. These portable kilns are capable 
of producing the low volatile content charcoal required for making 
producer gas which was impossible in the old-fashioned earth pit. 

It may interest readers of CouNTRY LIFE to know that at 
the Highland Show at Dumfries in June, and at the Royal Show 
in Cardiff in July, the Duke of Montrose exhibited a Fordson 
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AN EXHIBITION PORTABLE 


Also showing a tractor converted to run on producer gas 
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tractor converted 
to run on producer 
gas, and one of 
the portable kilns 
in which charcoal 
is made on_ his 
estate for use in 
the production of 
the producer gas. 

Readers might 
be misled by the 
description of the 
producer plant 
fitted to a lorry as 
‘about the size of 
a London pillar 
box.” I have rid- 
den in a British- 
made four-ton 
lorry running on 
producer gas made 
from anthracite 
and charcoal, and 
the lorry was so 
little different in 
appearance froman 
ordinary petrol-driven or Diesel-driven lorry that it attracted 
no undue attention in the streets it passed through. The gas- 
cleaning cylinders were fitted under the lorry body, comparatively 
out of sight, and the “ furnace,’’ described as the size of a 
pillar box, was inside what looked just like the bonnet in a petrol- 
driven lorry. Had the writer of your article obtained a photo- 
graph of this lorry instead of the foreign one shown at the 
toot of the article, a much more favourable impression of a 
producer-gas vehicle would have been conveyed. 

‘The experimental stage 
of using charcoal for fuel 
to drive motor lorries is 

P) past, and the economy in 
fuel cost in a producer-gas- 
driven vehicle, as compared 
with petroleum fuel, can 
be gauged by the fact that 
a 2}-ton lorry, capable of 
carrying four tons, fully 
loaded to a total weight of 
6} tons, recently ran from 
London to Glasgow and 
back at a total fuel cost of 
21s. The fuel in this case 
was smokeless coal and 
charcoal made from peat. A 
similar engine, last Novem- 
ber, was put into a 32- 
seater ’bus belonging to the 
Highland Transport Com- 
pany, which has done over 
‘ : 20,000 miles in daily service, 
KILN and it has been estimated 
that the saving in fuel in a 
year would beat least £200. 

The extended use of producer-gas-driven vehicles will open 
up an extended market for charcoal, which will again open up 
a large market for a great deal of woodland produce which is at 
present unsaleable. 

The Gohin Gazogene producer-gas plant, fitted to Fordson 
and other lorries and tractors, is marketed by British Gazogenes, 
Limited, Old National Bank Buildings, Inverness. It runs on 
charcoal, anthracite, or Suncole, and a_ gas-driven tractor is 
stated by the firm to give 33} per cent. fuel economy over 
paraffin. Commercial vehicles from one to ten tons are said to 
show fuel economy of 65 per cent. over petrol, 30 per cent. 
over Diesel. 
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CURLEWS RESTING 





UCH of the charm of English lakeland can be dis- 
covered only by following the byways and _ lonely 
mountain tracks. These draw the nature-lover like 
a magnet; they lead he knows not whither, but are 
irresistible. Each new bend discloses densely wooded 
hills and dales, each hill surmounted reveals another loftier still, 
and distant mountains streaked with the foaming water of many 
fellside streams, rushing down to disturb the calm surface 
of the lake below. Around the lakes and sheltered between 


the hills, stretches of moorland abound, with moss-grown 
swamps and tiny gurgling becks. In spring and summer, 
curlews inspirit these uplands with clear challenging calls, 


after spending the winter on low-lying pastures and featureless 
estuary flats. 

By early March small parties, becoming restless, daily leave 
their winter haunts: they slip away silently to seek the nearest 
heights, but as yet they return each evening, flying steadily shore- 
wards, to feed in the wake of the ebbing tides. As inland food 
increases with the seasonal awakening, enormous flocks of winter- 
ing curlews disperse ; they quit the saltings and gradually prolong 
their visits inland, though a few frosty nights may send them back 
once more. Then the moors for a time are deseitcd again ; but 


finally and inevitably, the enchantment of spring draws curlews 
farther afield and back to the moors and the marshes to nest, 
often far away from the sea. 

Mid-April finds them established in pairs, and each hillock 
and outcrop of rock with its sentinel bird, while his mate stalks 
Before the month is ended, 


warily by pool and peaty stream. 
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ON ESTUARY MUDFLATS AT LOW TIDE 
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eggs will be laid, in a nest hollowed out and but skimpily lined in 
a cushion of sphagnum moss, or built in a coarse tuft of grasses. 
It may be open to the skies, sheltered by heather or bog myrtle, 
or concealed upon an islet: sometimes their eggs appear to be 
easily accessible to four-footed or two-legged marauders when, 
in reality, a few yards of black peat-bog effectively protects them. 
It may be ten feet deep and alluringly overgrown with bright green 
moss, more difficult to negotiate than water. 

Once territory has been annexed, the vigilant curlew on guard 
flights continually above the moor, calling to his mate. He 
mounts almost perpendicularly on rapidly fluttering wings, then 
sails and circles smoothly earthwards. Again he climbs steeply, 
and slowly descends while emitting those pure flute-like notes 
and the liquid rippling song that has no equal in the wilds. No 
other bird-song has power to stir the imagination to a like degree ; 
dramatic when it breaks the silence of solitude, exquisitely modu- 
lated and in perfect harmony with the undulating moorland that 
stretches away to distant mist-blue hills. As with many another 
species of bird, complete understanding exists between a pair of 
nesting curlews, but their wondrous faculty for vocal expression 
renders their signals denoting anxiety, reassurance, or tranquillity 
more easily interpreted than those of most. 

When one is hidden near a sitting curlew, and one’s colleague 
walks away, both she and her mate often escort him out of sight. 
Complete silence ensues for a while, which may be broken suddenly 
by the bubbling song of the cock when the hen alights quite near. 
She glances round, then pulls a grass stem and casts it over her 
shoulder with an air of nonchalance ; then, satisfied that no danger 
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threatens, and warily bending her long, lanky legs, she steals 
back on to her nest. Although so useful when probing for worms 
and other marshland and marine food, her long curved bill appears 
to be awkward and unwieldy at the nest. At intervals her mate 
flies overhead and calls with care-free musical inflection to encour- 
age her; she answers him with notes more quiet and serene. 
He alights and feeds at a distance, she dozes as she broods ; 
occasionally, with a sudden tilt of her head, she looks up to watch 
some alien bird pass over. When the young hatch they can be 
heard distinctly cheeping, and the old bird—a picture of maternal 
satisfaction—half closes her eyes, ruffles her feathers, and chuckles 
to them softly. 

After a time, one’s assistant returns, and, although his head 
only appears on a distant skyline, the warning call of the curlew 
on guard rings out at once. Instantly alert, his mate scans the 
horizon ; she needs no second bidding, but slips off her nest ; 
and crouching low, silently she runs for perhaps sixty yards, 
then rises. Together, the pair circle, their distressed lamentations 
quite harrowing. 

Although this line of conduct is general, it is by no means 
invariable ; I have twice witnessed a different procedure. Occa- 
sionally the sitting curlew will crouch and allow a close approach 
while covering her eggs and preserving a watchful fortitude in 
the face of danger. So still was one bird, with her long bill resting 
flat on the ground, that I thought she had died on the nest ; but 


when I was within a few feet of her I saw her eyelids flicker in 
alarm. She held her tense pose while I quietly withdrew. I 
came to the conclusion that both birds of each of these two pairs 
were inexperienced and were nesting for the first time. In neither 
case did the sentinel bird give warning of human approach, 
and several times, when I was in the hiding tent at the nest of one 
pair, the non-sitting bird wandered over the hill-top out of sight, 
so that when my colleague came to release me it was unaware 
of his presence. The fact that the sitting birds in both the cases 
cited, crouched when we approached, instead of running from 
the nest as when the alarm cry is given, suggested a reversion to 
early instinctive reliance upon protective coloration, usual in the 
immature chick. Had I not known the exact position of these 
two nests already, this strategy would doubtless have proved 
just as effective a method of concealment of the nest as the more 
general habit of the adult bird in leaving the vicinity and taking 
to wing at a distance. 

Newly hatched curlews are as well endowed as any waders 
for the “‘ lying doggo ” method of escaping detection. The colour- 
ing and markings of their downy covering harmonise perfectly 
with their surroundings, but, like young snipe of a few days 
old, they sometimes disclose their position by cheeping. I have 
found many chicks of both these species owing to this error in 
behaviour ; but I have never known a newly hatched plover chick 
to be so indiscreet. 

At the time of flowering of bog asphodel and cotton grass, 
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it is pleasant to hear small family parties of curlew pass overhead 
on their way to the shore. It is dark, and from time to time the 
young birds fall behind. At intervals insistent, anxious cries 
ring out, but immediately an old bird answers from a little distance 
ahead ; her response sounds calm and reassuring as she guides 
them through the night. Later in the year great companies 
pass over: their voices can be heard for hours, gradually fading 
and continually renewed as more flocks come along, all flying in 
the same direction, their goal the coast. By the end of September 
vast hordes are assembled there, and frequently more than a 
thousand in one flock rest on the saltings at high tide and low, all 
heading into the wind. At the same time many are feeding on 
the fields and on the marshlands that skirt the estuary. When 
the tide turns they seem to be aware of it by some mysterious sense, 
and small flocks immediately begin to flight across. They join 
the main companies already there, the same stretch of the saltings, 
and the same bend of the channel round the sand-banks, being 
favoured day after day. The swish-swish of their wings as they 


go is like the rustling of silk. 

When disturbed suddenly, a whole flock of curlews will leap 
into the air with a roar of wings and patter of feet that is astonish- 
ing, though the sound is not to be compared in volume with that 
made by a gaggle of geese or a flock of gulls whose feet are webbed. 
If stalked, a flock of curlews will remain motionless and appar- 
ently unaware until 


you imagine you will be successful in 


r 





approaching them; but long before shooting or photographic 
distance has been reached, the nearest birds become restive ; 
up go their heads and they begin to move, running at first from the 
front to back of the company. In a moment the alarm spreads, 
and small parties of a dozen or so get up one by one and circle, 
then wing their way over the water to the safety of an isolated 
sand-bank in mid-stream. Sometimes they go a short distance 
only, then drop to earth like a shower of falling leaves, with a 
sudden quick flutter of upraised wings as they alight. 

I have seen the statement that the curlew’s bubbling rhapsody 
is a love-song, and that, unlike that of most species, it is sung by 
both male and female birds. Possibly the explanation of this 
seeming anomaly is that the bubbling cadence of the curlew is 
not a love-song at all. It is sung at all times and seasons, in daylight 
and after darkness has fallen, and may be heard during every 
month of the year. Of all the birds which haunt an estuary, the 
curlew is probably the most vocal: never have I known a large 
flock to be entirely silent. The sun sets, casting long shadows 
across the sands: red gold and palest blue are reflected in the 
still pools and along the smoothly ebbing tide-line. Curlews 
stand mirrored while the colours fade and silvery shafts of light 
from the rising moon take their place ; but there is no silence. 
Many bird voices float across the water, a medley of confused 
murmurings; but the curlews’ clear notes are unmistakable, 
and ever and anon that rippling song holds the listener on the 
estuary bank enthralled. CATHERINE M. CLARK. 














LONDON 


THE THEATRE 


TWILIGHT.— Theatre : Aldwych. Author : 
Paul Dornhurst. Players: Richard Bird, Olive Sloane, Vivien 
Bennett, and others. Last week we commented on the number 
of plays which could be dismissed as conversation pieces, plays 
which, grave or gay in individual moments, fail to add up and 
leave us with a real dramatic profit. One would almost imagine 
that Mr. Dornhurst had come to a similar realisation at the end 
of his first act and decided to make a conversationally excellent 
piece of work the foundation for more robust ideas. Looking 
back on the performance, we realise that Mr. Dornhurst did 
nothing of the kind and that the germ of his tragedy was breeding 
in that first act; but it bred too slowly. 

This drama is planned as a play with a twist, but the author 
has so gently hinted that he is 
writing more than kitchen comedy 
that his twist becomes a more than 
life-size wrench. It was too much 
to hope that an audience will turn 
from an atmosphere of broad come- 
dy to one of harrowing tragedy in 
an instant. The fault in the play 
is Mr. Dornhurst’s, and Mr. 
Richard Bird’s acting becomes a 
struggle with the author’s fault 
and this, plus his excellent por- 
trayal of George Martin, becomes 
a heroic piece of work. 

George Martin and his wife 
Flo (Olive Sloane) make an ill- 
matched couple. Flo, a loud- 
mouthed peroxide blonde, fills the 
back room of that Clapham grocer’s 
shop with port wine, cheap sweets, 
and a flamboyant back-stage blousi- 
ness. George Martin is quiet and 
brings his books from the public 
library to his back shop, and there, 
between serving the public with 
the staff of life, he nibbles at 
the ambrosia of Bacon’s Essays. 
There is much comedy in the 
conflict of these personalities, but 
in the pathetic George we can see 
the beginnings of a thread of 
dramatic tragedy. It is a great 
credit to Mr. Bird’s abilities that 
he made us conscious of the 
impending doom so early in the 
play. 

It is at least impolite for a 
critic to give the key to a thriller, 
sO we must now jump the twist in the play and leave the reader 
to learn the story from the play itself. Suffice it to say that in 
the second, and especially in the third act, there is enough atmo- 
sphere to chill the marrow of the sturdiest thrill-seeker. In 
this third act Mr. Bird has a part which obviously invites com- 
parison with Mr. Williams’ performance in Night Must Fall, and 
as an actor Mr. Bird adds to his laurels. Most playgoers, | feel, 
will object not at all to Mr. Bird’s portrayal, but rather to a gory 
crudeness in the writing. There is all the difference between 
Mr. Williams’ indelicate suggestion and Mr. Dornhurst’s bludgeon- 
ing of our feelings. 

Here, then, is a play with a first act full of comedy and a 
second and third act full of the starkest horrors ; a loud laugh 
for the early stages, but a strong stomach for the later stages. 


Other Plays 


Man and Superman (Old Vic.).—Shaw’s monumental comedy of 
errors, produced by Lewis Casson. Like Pygmalion, it remains 
surprisingly undated. 





THEY FLY BY 


Dear Octopus (Queen’s).—Marie Tempest, Leon Quartermaine 
and John Gielgud in an exquisite and finely drawn picture of family 
life. A comedy of everyday things, well acted, well produced 
and brilliantly cast. 


LONDON THEATRE CONCERTS 

The third of the series of Sunday evening concerts at the 
Cambridge Theatre was given on November 13th. The pro- 
gramme consisted of two Haydn symphonies, two Mozart piano- 
forte concertos, and Schubert’s ‘‘ Salve Regina” for soprano 
and string orchestra, sung by Miss Joan Cross. 

The earlier Mozart concerto (K 414 in A major), one of 
three composed in Vienna in 1782, was played by John Simons, 
and the less orthodox and more mature one in B flat (K 450) 
by a young American pianist, Webster Aitken, who is at present 
giving a series of recitals of Schubert’s pianoforte sonatas in 
London. Mr. Reginald Goodall’s hand was naturally more to be 
observed in the two Haydn symphonies, No. 49 in F and No. 95 
in C minor, the ninth of the London symphonies of 1791. The 
impression one obtained of his conducting last season—clear, 
musicianly, and full of colour—was more than confirmed. It is 
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to be hoped that these performances will at least have persuaded 
the people responsible for arranging London’s orchestral concerts 
that there are a large number of magnificent Haydn symphonies 
we are never allowed to hear. 


THE CINEMA 


MEN WITH WINGS (Carlton).—‘‘ To all women who love 
and admire the fearless heroes of the air, and who, with brave 
hearts, encourage them, hope and pray for them—William Wellman 
dedicates this picture.”’ So reads a stirring introduction to the 
programme. ‘The first flying film to be made entirely in Techni- 
colour, ‘‘ Men with Wings ” purports to “ tell the story of man’s 
conquest of the air from the first flight by the Wright Brothers 
at Kitty Hawk in 1903, to the making of super-speed bombers 
in 1938.” A great and noble 
opportunity, surely, to record in 
vivid and lasting form the chief 
events in the history of aviation. 

But what does it all amount 
to? This is the story. A news- 
paper man reports the momentous 
first flight of the Wrights. Dis- 
gusted at his editor’s refusal to 
print his story, he resigns, and 
sets about building a _ flying- 
machine of his own. He crashes 
and his machine bursts into flames. 
“Tell them,” he whispers a 
moment before expiring from his 
burns, ‘“‘ when they crash, to 
turn off the ignition.”” As a result 
of his death his daughter Peggy 
(Louise Campbell) and her two 
boy friends Pat and Scott (Fred 
MacMurray and Ray Milland) 
resolve to devote their lives to 
aviation. The War interrupts 
their progress as aircraft designers. 
Pat, unable to resist the thrills 
of battle, departs for France. 
He brings down Germans galore. 
He marries his Peggy (now a 
War telephonist) and, on the 
banks of the Seine during an air 
raid on Paris, indulges in a eulogy 
of aerial combat which must be 
heard to be believed. Left to 
his more sober devices at home, 
Scott continues his work as a 
constructor, and in the course of 
events flies a test ’plane with his 
legs broken. In 1926 he designs 
a machine in which Pat is to fly the Atlantic. But the latter, 
through a disinclination to trust to his instruments, succeeds 
only in crashing into the sea, and Lindbergh gets there first. 
By 1929 he is at work on a bomber for the Army, but the crisis 
leaves him with insufficient money to complete it. His relatives 
rally round, pool their pennies, and before the eyes of sceptical 
generals the bomber takes the air to render obsolete every other 
military machine. Pat, meanwhile, his lust for aerial warfare 
unquenched, has been killed flying in China ; but ata Government 
dinner given to celebrate the success of the bomber, his wife 
hides her grief and pays a fearless tribute to the men of the sky. 
Such is the stuff of which “ all women who love and admire the 
fearless heroes of the air’’ are made. 

And such is ‘‘ Men With Wings.” It is an opportunity 
wasted. To claim that it tells the story of man’s conquest of the 
air is to make an unjustifiable claim. The only reference to the 
true bravery of the air—to Alcock and Brown, Van Ryneveld and 
Brand, Ross Smith, Cobham, the Russians who crossed the Pole, 
and the many more—is made in a boring series of sub-titles. Of 
the drama inherent in their achievements there is nothing save a 
close-up of the nose of Lindbergh’s plane “ Spirit of St. Louis.” 
That one shot, reconstructed though it may be, is worth all the 
rest of the synthetic fiction. 

There is in the vaults of Denham Studios a completed film 
called “‘ Conquest of the Air.” It records the true saga of the air 
honestly, accurately and dramatically. It would be interesting 
to compare it with ‘‘ Men With Wings ’’—and Mr. Korda need 
not be ashamed of the fact that his film is not in Technicolour. 

Other Films 

There Goes My Heart (London Pavilion).—Virginia Bruce, 
Frederic March and Eugene Palette in a fast-moving comedy 
of heiresses and chain stores. 

Katia (Academy).—Princess Bibesco’s famous novel with Danielle 
Darrieux in the title part. ‘The background of Czarist Russia 
is a well worn one, but Mlle. Darrieux is charming and Napoleon ITI 
splendid. 

Le Bonheur (Curzon).—Charles Boyer as a caricaturist and Gaby 


Morlay as a film star under the light and skilful direction of Marcel 
L’Herbier. GEORGE MARSDEN. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


THE ART OF GOVERNMENT—A REVIEW BY EDMUND BARBER 


The Government of Mankind, by J. A. Spender. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
T is a good many years since Mr. Alfred Spender exchanged 

a most thorny, yet none the less distinguished, editorial 

chair for the ease and dignity which attach to an Elder States- 

man; but to those, in his old calling, who remember the 

famous days of the Westminster Gazette, it seems, even now, 
almost impossible that he should not still be writing unanswerable 
leading articles, effortlessly controlling his staff, and arranging 
the more vital decisions of a vanished Liberal Party. Irrespective 
of what ancient labels we once wore, he seems to us almost the 
sole survivor of the days when men were men and editors were 
allowed to edit. Ought he not still to be using the old gifts of 
seeing to the heart of a problem, and of clear and honest thinking, 
in the old way ? The book that he has just produced shows that 
those talents are not being allowed to rust. Two vividly con- 
trasted systems of government clamour to-day for everyone’s 
attention, and present all of us with a challenge to consider the 
ways in which mankind could most effectively and should most 
properly be governed. It is a theme always dear to the hearts 
of the young, and often the despair of those that are old; but 
to control mankind will never cease to be the chief business of 
the race. What subject better to instruct us in? 

Mr. Spender, for his part, seeing in government the art of 
establishing a right relation between constant and eternal values 
and the needs of the moment, sets out not so much to prove a thesis 
as to trace in brief the history of the art and to set the highly con- 
trasted theories and methods of to-day against their proper back- 
ground of the past. It might have been better, perhaps, had he 
fixed his terminus a quo not quite so far back in the mists of pre- 
history ; so much conjecture is apt to infuse one with a sense of 
shifting values. Coming, however, to the comparative certainty 
of documents, it is impossible to believe that Mr. Spender is not 
the ideal guide. He threads his way through the complexities 
of his story with a sureness of touch which constantly convinces 
us that there is a natural simplicity in the lay-out of the labyrinth, 
and brings us down from remote beginnings by way of Ancient 
Greece and Rome, through early and medizval Christianity to 
Machiavelli and to the theories and experiments of political 
philosophers from the time of the Renaissance to the establishment 
of the Soviets and of Fascismo and its allies. And in spite of 
all complexities it makes a thrilling story. 

To discover Mr. Spender’s own reactions to the story that 
he tells is impossible without reading the book as a whole. One 
would not expect him to think highly of modern dictatorships, 
but he believes, on the other hand, in a human progress by way 
of trial and error, and quotes Burke’s declaration that though 
the individual and the multitude may be foolish, the species is 
wise and, when time is given to it, as a species it always acts 
right. ‘Though we, like Mr. Spender, may see a new intensifica- 
tion of the effects of certain kinds of government arising from 
the monstrous powers of destruction which mankind has just 
developed, this belief of Burke’s is surely sounder than the prevail- 
ing fears of those who now see in “ an unfettered use of power 
little short of the destruction of the race. As for Mr. Spender’s 
claim to speak for all that is best in the liberal democracy which 
finds in him so able a champion, one can hardly resist quoting 
in full the delightfully humorous passage in which, writing of 
Plato and his Republic, he asks what would that philosopher have 
said of anyone who (like himself) had written some 12,000 articles 
on a thousand different subjects, who had written a dozen books 
wandering at large over a dozen fields of study, who had served 
on public Commissions dealing with subjects so diverse as railways, 
marriage laws, land laws, the Government of Egypt, and the 
manufacture of arms. “If justice,” he concludes, “ consists in 
everybody doing his own business and nobody doing anybody 
else’s, what better example could there be of the unjust man ? ” 


Elizabeth of Bohemia, by Carola Oman. (Hodder and Stoughton, 18s.) 
FEW women have been so unfortunate as Elizabeth of Bohemia. Both 
her public and her private life were crammed with tragedy. Brought 
up as Princess Royal of England, she reigned as Queen of Bohemia 
for one brief year, and then, driven out not from Bohemia only but 
from her husband’s ancestral domains in the Palatinate, she lived for 
forty years a penniless exile, “‘ and never a coat to my back.” ‘Tragedy 
seemed to dog everyone near and dear to her. Her favourite brother, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, died young and suddenly in 1612, and 
her other brother was Charles I. Of her thirteen children only six 
outlived her. Frederick Henry, the eldest son, was tragically drowned 
at the age of fifteen; and Prince Maurice, of Civil War fame, dis- 
appeared at sea with no sign to show how he and his ship’s company 
came to their end. The worst blow of all fell in 1632. Elizabeth was 
in Holland, waiting to hear that at last, after long years of exile, she might 
rejoin her husband in their beloved Heidelberg. Instead came a 
messenger with the news that Frederick, after only three days’ illness, 
was dead of plague. ‘‘ It was the first time,’ wrote Elizabeth, ‘‘ that 
ever I was frighted.” The first and the last time—for “ frighted ” 
was not an adjective that could easily be applied to this very gallant 
lady. Her courage and her humour shine through the pages of this 
book. No matter what tricks life might play on her, Elizabeth was 
everlastingly interested in life. She was not a pale heroine of tragedy, 
but ‘‘ a new Diana of our Rhine-side woods,” and a woman of robust 
health and humour. She had need to be. A month before the birth 
of her fifth child, through the deep snows of winter Ralph Hopton 





‘carried the Queen of Bohemia behind him on his horse, after the sad 
battle of Prague, forty miles.”” The book, which is a companion volume 
to the author’s “‘ Henrietta Maria,’”’ is beautifully produced and full 
of the most admirable reproductions of contemporary pictures and 
portraits. It will delight even the unlearned, who may be interested 
to discover that the frontiers of “‘ the Kingdom of Bohemia” are older 
than the treaty of Versailles. And it will also please the historian. 
*“* Elizabeth of Bohemia” is the documented and scholarly production 
which is only to be expected from Miss Oman, and it is also an imaginz- 
tive portrait, which is a very different thing from an imaginary one. 
Miss Oman has drawn her picture firmly and accurately with the aid 
of her very wide historical knowledge ; she has then used her imagina- 
tion to transform those bare bones into a living woman. 
GINA Harwoop. 


Ego 3, by James Agate. (Harrap, 18s.) 

THIS, the third volume of Mr. Agate’s delightfully impertinent musings, 
shares (like its predecessors) with the Oxford English Dictionary a signal 
honour: once taken up, it is seldom put down till fatigue or hunger 
conquer the ravished eyes. There is nothing quite like Mr. Agate’s 
Ego, for it both charms and infuriates the most diverse of audiences, 
from men-about-town to men-about-Newmarket, from theatre-goers 
to commercial travellers. How delightful to learn that on Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1937, Mr. Agate hears about “an Intelligence officer, who 
every morning stands on his head in his bedroom for three quarters 
of an hour in order to get in touch with the fourth dimension’?! How 
interesting to read a lucid fourteen-page précis of the Dreyfus case, in 
which partisanship and accuracy contract a rare marriage! How 
maddening to read entries like that of April 14th—‘* Went last night to 
Michal Hambourg’s début at the Grotrian Hall. The Victorian posy 
I sent her went so miraculously with her dress that she carried it on 
to the platform.’”? There is no need to claim extravagant merits for 
this informal diary. Cross-section of our present-day civilisation it 
certainly is not; but as a cross-section of Mr. Agate, his friends, and 
his acquaintances, it both stimulates and stings. G. M 


Farmers’ Creed, by Crichton Porteous. (Harrap, 8s. 6d). 

THE title of Mr. Porteous’ book seems to challenge comparison with 
a very successful rival. But whereas Mr. Street’s creed is “‘ Once a 
farmer, always a farmer,’ Mr. Porteous’ story is that he made himself 
a farmer almost, as it were, out of nothing. From the farmer’s point 
of view, a five weeks holiday on a farm on the borders of Wales can 
hardly be held to justify a young Manchester office-boy in casting to 
the winds present respectability and future affluence, and vowing himself 
body and soul to the service of the land. Still, that five weeks was, if 
short, a rich spiritual experience, and Mr. Porteous makes us feel 
every moment of it. Nothing could be better told than the story of 
this great revelation breaking upon a bored young clerk working in the 
one dirty and stuffy room of a yarn-broker’s office with an ever-receding 
prospect of succeeding to his uncle’s business. The urge is very different 
from that of Kipps, shall we say ? or Walter Gay, but it underlies the same 
great adventure of youth’s emancipation. And if the earlier chapters 
are well told, so are those which describe the later making of a farmer 
from a labourer apprentice, a hard and difficult novitiate which would 
have filled most city-bred youngsters with dismay. There is no need 
to ask what is now that farmer’s creed or gospel. For him farming is 
the perfect life, not only because of its contrast with the meaningless 
gyrations of his youth, but because of all it means in terms of character 
and creative energy. And Mr. Porteous has the faculty not only of 
infusing his readers with the friendly magic of the countryside, but of 
interesting them in the humdrum day-to-day problems of the farmer’s 
life, and of describing (or inventing) to the life characters and people 
who convert agricultural abstractions into flesh and blood. 


As One of the Family, by Agn nes Ancroft. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
MISS AGNES ANCROFT?’S first novel is written with a freshness and 
simplicity that is very attractive. The author takes a doctor’s daughter 
who is left to earn her own living, and shows her doing it with sturdy 
independence, with common sense and without self-pity. The letters 
that this girl, Cicely Westworth, receives in answer to an advertisement 
are amusingly and shrewdly true to life, typical of a thread of quiet 
humour that runs through the book like a glint of sun on a gentle meadow. 
Cicely herself is as likeable to the reader as to the little group that 
receives her “‘ as one of the family.”” She is good without being dull, 
loving but not sentimental, capable of self-sacrifice without fuss. ‘There 
is just a suggestion of melodrama in the part of the book dealing with 
an erring wife; but, taken as a whole, the story continuously pleases 
by its sincerity, its natural incidents and dialogue. If Miss Ancroft 
goes on writing like this, she will soon attract a body of grateful readers 
who like to read of lives approximating to their own in the round of 
duty, simple pleasures and occasional high lights of a » 


The Death of the Heart, by Elizabeth Bowen. (Gollancz, 8s. net.) 
MISS BOWEN’S new book, ‘‘ The Death of the Heart,” is like one of 
Henry James’ novels, the story of the ‘“‘ awkward age,” the record of a 
conflict between the innocent and the sophisticated. Portia, the 
daughter of a second marriage, comes to live with her half-brother, 
Thomas Quayne, and his wife, Anna, in their house in Regent’ s Park 
(‘the only gentleman’s park”’). She is a schoolgirl of sixteen, and 
young for her awkward age, and is no match for Anna and her set, 
who are under-vitalised rather than corrupt. Miss Bowen, looking 
down upon her characters, awards them moral black marks, from the 
ineffective Thomas (as for Thomas, “‘ the longer he lived, the less he 
cared for the world’’), to the young parasite ‘‘ Eddie,” ‘the brilliant 
child of an obscure home, who frequented the Regent’s Park house. 
Eddie, who “ gets off with people because he cannot get on with them,” 
sets out to possess himself of the child’s heart. The plot hinges on the 
fact that Anna (who has housemaid’s tricks) has found and read the 
diary. Portia is sent for a time to Anna’s old governess, whose house 
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on the south-east coast is filled with young people whose social defici- 
encies are amusingly exploited by Miss Bowen. On her return she 
learns that Anna has read her diary, and that Eddie knows that it has 
been read. She rushes away to a Major Brutt, a gentle and ineffective 
creature who has intruded on Anna’s “ set,” a soldier who has dated 
like an old car (“‘ he was a 1914-1918 model and there was no market 
for that make ’’), and begs him to let her stay with him. The book 
ends with Major Brutt telephoning that Portia will come back if Thomas 
and Anna “ do the right thing.” It is not certain if they are aware 
what the right thing is. The old housemaid Matchell (who goes with 
the furniture) is sent in a taxi to bring her home. There is no climax 
and no violence in this remarkable and singular book: summarised, 
the thread of the story is slender: only the desperation of a child who 
has “ the loving nature in vacuo.” But the book is absorbing, and Miss 
Bowen writes with sustained brilliance and power. ; 
Out of the Silent Planet, by C. S. Lewis. (Bodley Head, 7s. 62.) 

TO say that a book is “‘ escapist’? condemns it for some; but the 
great majority of readers, especially in times like these, read novels 
for that very quality of escape and release from the tedium or trouble 
of their lives. No more perfect “ escape ”’ literature could be imagined 
than Mr. C. S. Lewis’s voyage to another planet, one whose landscape 
and inhabitants have the weird beauty of dream life. The huge purple 
trees, the effervescent blue lakes, the green rocks impossibly steep and 
crowned with rosy fossil forests, have just that unearthly beauty with 
which dream landscapes shine; and the dwellers in Malacandra, 
furry and soft-eyed, or white, tall and flimsy, are worthy successors to 
the classic lost-world beings—Youwarkee with her bat-wings, the 


leathery Selenites of Mr. Wells, the malevolent Martian clouds of Mr. 
Stapledon. 
planets have. 


Malacandra has, of course, a moral; all the fictitious 
But, though it is rather a charming one, and Ransom, 
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the hero, is a creditable ambassador from Earth to Malacandra, it is 
as a simple story of adventure that this very original book will be most 


appreciated. A. C. &. 
It Makes a Nice Change, by John Gloag. (Nicholson and Watson, 

7s. 6d.) 
THE only weak story in Mr. John Gloag’s collection is the long one 
that gives the book its title. In one other, “ The Lunch and the 
Launch,” the end is obvious from the beginning. All the rest, though 
in varying degree, are successful. Two kinds of short story give Mr. 
Gloag his best results: the grimly imaginative, and those conforming 
with the highly specialised technique required for broadcasting. Among 
the former, “‘ Pendulum ”’ is by far the best, although others also have 
merit; the latter vein produces incisive thrillers in ‘‘ Statement,” 
““ Wheels,” “‘ Pavement Light,” and “ Jungle.” Mr. Gloag possesses, 
too, the rare ability to write in the first person with equal ease as an 
Englishman and as an American. Indeed, the American stories rank 
high in this collection, which has modernity, terseness, a wide range, 
and a generous allowance of “ kicks.” V. H. F. 

A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

SAMUEL Pepys, by Arthur Bryant (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d.) ; M‘CONNACHIE AND J. M. B., by J. M. Barrie (Davies, 7s. 6d.) ; 
OBSERVER ON RANGER, by Sir Fisher Dilke, Bt. (Jenkins, 30s.) ; THE 
SPANISH ARENA, by William Foss and Cecil Gerahty (Gifford, 18s.) ; 
G.P.O., by E. T. Critchley (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) ; Por- 
TRAIT OF A CHEF, by Helen Morris (Cambridge University Press, 
1os. 6d.). Fiction: SNAKE IN THE Grass, by Martin Armstrong 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.); Port oF LONDON Murpers, by Josephine Bell 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d.). Verse: KinGS AND THE Moon, by James 
Stephens (Macmillan, 5s.) 








GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE SEVENTEENTH 


T is a truth universally accepted that the seventeenth hole 
ought to be a beast and a great beast. In a match, it 
ought to give a chance to the man who is behind, if he can 
gloriously take a risk. In a medal, it ought to keep the 

player with a good card on tenterhooks with every shot, so that 
he heaves a sigh of relief when it is over. Generally speaking, 
it ought to be a long or longish hole—no holes are long to the 
modern hitter—because it then contains the greater possibilities of 
disaster and of fluctuations of fortune. If it cannot be long, then 
I am inclined to think that it should be a one-shotter, but of 
horrid difficulty, and the architects of this school of thought 
have some devilish masterpieces to their credit. The subject 
came into my head the other day when I was watching Cambridge 
play at Walton Heath. The alterations that have been made 
on that noble heath and those that are still in process of making 
are all, I firmly believe, for the better, save one. I cannot help 
regretting that the old seventeenth, which was an ideal hole 
for its position on the course, has now lost its pride of place. 
It is still a very fine hole, though, like many others, not so good 
as it was when the ball did not go so far ; but it is not the seven- 
teenth. That supreme title among holes has been usurped by a 
one-shot hole, which, I readily admit, is of reasonable quality and 
does away with a tiresome walk ; but—well, like Mr. Pecksnif?, 
I must retire to shed a few tears in the back garden. 

1 suppose that no one will deny first prize among seven- 
teenths to the Road hole at St. Andrews. Its record of calamity 
is its proof. It fulfils every requisite. ‘The man who is dormy 
two or one up with two to play there will always play or try 
to play—which is not at all the same thing—safe there with 
his second ; whatever he does he will try to keep out of the 
Road bunker and short of the road. The man who is down 
may take his life in his hands and go for the green, and if he 
brings off the shot he will almost certainly get his reward. 
The best shot I think I ever saw played there by a man who was 
in extremis was by Mr. Ferrier against Mr. Hector Thomson 
in the final of the Amateur Championship in 1936. He was 
two down, his adversary was certain of his five, and he pitched 
right up on to that narrow plateau and stopped there. In a medal 
round this heroic policy is hardly ever pursued, and yet men 
take sevens and eights the « —-yes, and even do not hole out at 
all. Did not Mr. Ian Lyle come to that hole in this autumn’s 
medal with two fours for 70 and the most resolute intention of 
playing short, and did he not go into the road nevertheless ? 
It is the only hole at which people constantly putt into a bunker : 
in fact, the man who has not done so here at some time in his 
life is comparable with him who says he has never made a duck 
at cricket. It is an interesting psychological problem, obviously 
with no solution, whether we should do so many insane things 
at that hole if it came earlier in the round. I do not think we 
should. It owes something, but by no means everything, to 
its position. Perhaps it is even more agonising because we know 
that once we have passed it we are safe. The last hole is plain 
sailing, and so we are like a soldier who knows that peace is 
just going to be declared and wants to keep alive for just one 
more day. 

Look at the other famous courses and they have all got 





seventeenth holes of character and difficulty. The Alps at 
Prestwick, with its tall hill to carry and its big bunker beyond the 
hill, was in old days one of the most tremendous of them. It 
was considered the just reward of “ avarice and temerity ” to 
go for the shot. To-day, it must be admitted, it has been shorn 
of much of its glory, except against a strong head wind, but 
even so nobody can at a crisis pick his particular post to aim at 
on the hill-top without some little quickening of the pulse. It 
was once a weakness of Hoylake that the seventeenth, the 
Royal, was a comparatively mild and open hole of not very 
good length ; but that weakness has been cured with a vengeance, 
and the present hole, with the road on one side and bunkers on 
the other, is the very devil and all. It is, 1 imagine, a hole to 
be played on the instalment system by prospective medal winners. 
Muirfield has a long, hard-hitting seventeenth, not perhaps of 
quite the first water, but giving a chance to the big straight hitter 
to gain a shot, and also having a cross-bunker, always agitating 
at such a moment. Sandwich has what I call a fine, straight- 
forward, long two-shotter, but it does not perhaps ask a great 
deal of the big hitter, though heaven knows they found it a 
handful against the full fury of the gale in the Open Champion- 
ship. Carnoustie has a burn to inspire hydrophobia, but keeps 
the water’s full terrors till the eighteenth. Deal has a second 
shot which is unquestionably interesting, though some people 
deem it a little lucky. I have seen as exciting moments at it 
in the Halford Hewitt Cup as at any hole in the world, and one 
nearly always knows when the shot has been exactly played. 
Troon is the only one of the recognised championship 
courses that has a one-shot seventeenth. It calls for a fine 
long hit to a plateau green with a drop on either side of it, 
and it certainly had the laugh of most of the players in this year’s 
Amateur Championship. I watched it played many times, 
and I saw comparatively few balls on the green. Moreover, it 
had this virtue: that, for the man who was not straight, the 
second shot, chip or run-up or whatever it was, was uncommonly 
difficult. I saw that most trustworthy of fighters, Mr. Francis 
Ouimet, when he was one up, take five to hole out there without 
touching sand. Granted its perhaps unorthodox position, that 
hole is certainly of the right quality, and so—O my goodness ! 
I have just remembered it—is the seventeenth on the New Course 
at Addington. If you are not on the green there you must be 
more or less in trouble-—-sand, heather or trees—and ping-pong 
across the green is all too easy. When the player with the 
honour puts his ball on that green, I am always ready to bet a 
small sum that he wins the hole. Incidentally, I was once playing 
against Mr. Tolley in a foursome there; he had the honour 
and he holed his shot. My ensuing tee shot was the least 
encouraging stroke I ever had to face, and I am rather proud 
of the fact that I put it a foot from the hcle. Swinley has a 
one-shotter for its seventeenth, and so has Aldeburgh ; so has 
Ganton, and there must be many more that I might recall. 
They are all good and sufficiently exciting, but the excitement 
is not always enduring enough. If the man who is dormy 
two can put his ball on the green, he can jingle a prospective 
half-crown in his pocket and say “ Take it out of that one.” 
I must say that I like to see the agony as prolonged as possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
MUSEUM 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was interested to see in your 
issue of November 5th that “ John o’ 
Gaunt’s house”? in Lincoln may be 
preserved for use as an agricultural 
museum. 

I think it more than possible that 
this idea may have originated from the 
Abbey Lodge Inn by Woodhall Spa 
(some twenty miles from Lincoln), where 
the licensee, Mr. Philip T. Oyler, has 
made a most interesting little museum 
of old farm and farmhouse tools which 
he has collected in the district. This 
collection, which is in the ‘‘ Green 
Room” of the Barn Theatre at the 
inn (the Green Room having once 
been a stable and the Barn Theatre a 
series of cow-pens !), is apparently open, 
free of charge, to anyone who cares to 
see it.—P. HILL. 


A ROAD FROM THE AIR 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The traffic problem along the coast 
northwards from Copenhagen is being solved 
in rather an unusual manner. A portion of 
the new road was recently opened for one-way 
traffic, pending completion. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Stampen, the editor of the 
Villabyernes Blad, 1 have had_ permission 
to reproduce a picture taken from the air 
which will, I think, interest some of your readers. 

The difficulty was great, because there 
was no ground on which to make a new road ; 
there are dockyards and ports and big public 
buildings, and then endless small and _ big 
private houses with gardens going down to 
the water’s edge. These last run trom Char- 
lottenlund (two or three miles out) to Bellevue, 
where there is a big hotel on the shore. Behind 
these houses there is a narrow road, with a 
tram line, which is quite inadequate for modern 
traffic. ‘To add to the difficulty, between the 
two there is a small fishing village and its 
harbour, at Skovshoved. 

The scheme—which, after endless objec- 
tions from dispossessed residents and dis- 
possessed fisherwomen, they have finally carried 
through—is an amazing engineering feat. 
They have built their road out into the Sound, 
along the shore beyond the houses. They 
dredged up sand from the centre of the Sound. 
They have built a new fishing harbour farther 
out, and are re-building new houses for the 
angry fisherwomen. 

The greatest good of the greatest number 
has had to prevail, and in years to come it will 
be indeed a beautiful road, along the edge ot 
the coast and with Sweden across the water, and 
the trees growing along both its edges. So far, 
only a beginning has been made with the 
planting, which is mainly of a special mountain 
ash, a variety that comes from the Danish 
island Boenholm in the Baltic. It was chosen, 
I hear, because of its beautiful berries in the 
late summer. 

The photograph, being taken from the 
air, shows the construction of the road clearly. 





A NEW DANISH COAST ROAD 








WON BY THE GARDEN CLUB FOR THE BLIND 


Next to the stone parapet comes a footpath, 
paved down the centre. ‘Trees are planted 
down the inner margin. Next comes, what is 
essential in Denmark, a bicycle track. The 
carriage-way will take four lines of traffic, 
then a bicycle track, to be used in the reverse 
direction, and, lastly, a narrow footpath. 

The wide stretch of rough ground beyond 
is scheduled as “ building land.” The light 
patch at the water’s edge is a large bathing 
beach below the Bellevue Hotel, and it is fed 
by steamers running constantly from Copen- 
hagen.—Loultsa F. PEsEL. 


INFERTILITY AMONG BIRDS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—For many years I have noticed that 
among a number of our smaller wild birds 
infertile eggs rank as high as 25 per cent. 
Especially nave I noticed that hedge-sparrows, 
stonechats and reed warblers will often leave 
two and sometimes three unhatched eggs in 
the nests, a state of affairs that is rarely known 
among the finches and other birds which use 
more solid perches in their courtship displays. 
Hedge-sparrows have always appeared to me 
to be fickle and ‘‘ jumpy ”’ ; while the slender, 
swaying perches used by the reed warbler and 
stonechat may be the cause of much of the 
infertility among these species. In one locality 
the nesting season just concluded has been a 
particularly unhappy one for the stonechat, 
as, of six nests discovered, four only contained 
eggs, each of which was left with three infertiles 
on the departure of the young birds. Regarding 
the hedge-sparrow, not only have I repeatedly 
seen addled eggs left in the nests, but abnormally 
small eggs, also the latter, strangely, containing 
no yolks ! Conversely, the cuckoo, I think, must 
hold the palm for fertility, as, in my long 
experience of the parasite, I have never known 

of a single infertile egg —Gro. J. SCHOLEY. 


OLD TENNIS BALLS WANTED 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—For many years past your readers have 
been kindly sending their old tennis balls for 
distribution to the children of the mean streets 

and crowded districts of London. 

Tennis balls that are young enough to be 
usable are welcomed by the clubs for working 
lads and girls, but whether middle-aged or 
old there is always some child to enjoy them. 

Will your readers please help again by 
sending them to me here or to some local 
organisation ?—W. C. JoHNSON, Toynbee Hall, 
28, Commercial Street, E.1. 


GARLAND DAY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I am interested in the old Welsh custom 
relating to weddings published in a recent 
number of Country LiFe. I wonder whether 
any of your readers remember ‘‘ Garland Day ” 
and its celebration on May rst, as I do sixty 
years ago in the village of Witley, Surrey. 

The village children, in groups of four or 
five, went round to the houses of the “ gentry ”’ 
with bunches of flowers tied to the tops of 
sticks. Holding these aloft they chanted (it 
could hardly be called singing) : 

“The first of May is Garland Day, 
Please to remember our garland. 
It only comes but once a year, 
Please to remember our garland.” 

I also remember a visit paid by “mummers ” 
tous. Three or four men, dressed, as described 
by another villager, in their ‘‘ blessed black,” 
did a sort of sparring match with sticks until 
one fell ‘‘ wounded.”? One of the others at 
once called: ‘“‘A doctor, a doctor, twenty 


thousand pounds for a doctor.’”’ Up 
rushed one of his companions, shouting : 
“Aye, aye, “ere be a doctor, I either 
kills or cures,” in the broadest Surrey 
dialect ; and aftera ‘‘ medical”? examina- 
tion they all dispersed.— Mary E. Evans. 


BLIND GARDENERS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sending you herewith a 
photograph of the Silver Challenge Cup 
presented by St. Dunstan’s, which we 
won at the National Rose Show, Chelsea, 
in the section for blind gardeners, and 
I should be glad if you could find a 
corner for it in your paper, as I am sure 
many of your readers will be interested 
in our success.—GERALD HeEwiIrtt, Chair- 
man, The Garden Club for the Blind. 





A BRIG ON THE ROOF 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I, with deference, correct 
one word in Mr. Paul Paget’s interesting 
communication about “a ship on the roof” 
in your issue of November 5th ? 

The vessel depicted in the photograph 
of the tile stripped from the old parsonage at 
Mottistone, Isle of Wight, is not a ship, but 
a brig under all plain sail, 7.e., courses, whole 
topsails, topgallants and royals. The forward 
rake of the jib-boom certainly points to an 
early date of building, but I may recall to you 
that as recently as 1896 brigs were used by 
the Royal Navy in the Solent for the training 
of boys before they passed into the Fleet as 
ordinary seamen. It may be that one of them, 
cruising on her lawful occasions round the 
island, was noticed and graphically recorded 
by an observant and artistic potter (there was 
a pottery between Totland and Yarmouth in 
the year I mention), though I am loth to cast 
any doubt on the age of what is certainly a 
most interesting find.—E. J. CARROLL. 


COTTAGES IN NORMANDY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—While in Normandy recently I was par- 
ticularly struck by the number of cottages with 
ladders leaning up against the walls to an 
upper window. I am sending this photo- 
graph, as I thought it might interest some of 
your readers to see how cottagers “ go upstairs ”’ 
in many of the French villages. This cottage, 
near Veules-les-Roses, though resembling an 
English one outside with its thatched roof, 
has no inside staircase to the upper storey. 
The little boy, his parents also, have to go 
out of doors and up the ladder when bedtime 
comes. I was told that a sore problem some- 
times presents itself in windy weather—the 
ladder blows down in the night, so that, unless 
a particularly athletic member of the family 
can jump down from the window to set it up 
again, they are all marooned ! 

I wonder if any of your readers know an 
instance of this quaint custom in England ? 
J. CRICHTON. 





THE ONLY WAY UPSTAIRS 








“A FISHING RECORD” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I think your correspondent R. Clapperton 
is mistaken when he claims two fish on one 
cast as a record. There are many cases of 
such incidents, and the fact that the first fish 
hooked was a very large one and the other small 
no doubt simplified landing both. A son of 
mine, when a cadetat Osborne, and so about four- 
teen years old, landed two sea trout, each over 
a pound, ina Highland loch, with the additional 
handicap of having to manceuvre a boat towards 
the shore when he beached both fish. 
G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 


“THE PURPLE GALLINULE” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The appearance in Argyll of a purple 
gallinule interests me, for one of these birds 
visited Horsey (in Norfolk) last year, arriving 
in September and staying for a month. It was 
a young bird, for the feathers of its head and 
neck were grey when it arrived but turned blue 
during its stay. The Zoo kindly enquired of 
all the likely owners of purple gallinules in 
this country, but none of them had lost one 
of these birds. Judging by what I saw, gallinules 
are very helpless in a wind, and I have no doubt 
it had been blown over in a storm. It fed 
almost exclusively on the pith of the giant rush, 
picking up the stalks in its long red fingers, 
splitting the stalk from end to end with its 
tin-opener of a bill, and then eating the pith 
while holding the stalk in its hand, like a human 
being eating a banana. Unless someone reports 
the loss, I should conclude that both the Argyll 
and the Horsey gallinules were wild birds. 

ANTHONY BUuxTON. 


MONASTIC WOOD-CARVING 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Here is a photograph illustrating some 
of the remarkable work being done by a com- 
munity of village wood-carvers at Kilburn, 
North Yorkshire. The founder of the com- 
munity, Mr. Robert Thompson, was originally 
the village carpenter, but soon after the War 
he began taking boys from the local school and 
trained them as craftworkers. The result of 
his enterprise is now seen in this thriving 
community of about twenty-three workers, 
examples of whose craftsmanship are to be 
found in many churches and cathedrals, both 

in this country and abroad. 

Specialising in ecclesiastical decorations, 
the Kilburn craftsmen employ a tiny mouse as 
their trade mark, so well does this creature 
symbolise “‘ industry in quiet places” ! 

Mr. Thompson was first inspired by the 
glorious work of the fifteenth-century wood- 
carvers; to-day it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Kilburn craftsmanship is comparable 
with that work in every way. 

Each article is hand-made throughout, and 
that unparalleled if old-fashioned tool, the 
adze, is freely used to bring out the grain and 





A PRAYING BROTHER 
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to impart a “ wavy” 
finish. Most of the work 
bears the monastic im- 
press, whether it be the 
face of a_ slumbering 
friar, decorating the arm 
of a monk’s chair; the 
saintly expression given 
to the figure of a pray- 


ing ‘‘ brother”; or the 
rebus on a refectory 
table. This old-time 


punning device was em- 
ployed recently on such 
a table supplied to Peter- 
borough Cathedral ; one 
trestle bears a_ beauti- 
fully carved partridge- 
because it was ordered 
by Canon Partridge of 
Peterborough.—G. B. 
Woop. 


JULIET HELPS 
HERSELF 


TO THE EDITOR. , 
Si1r,—While the sense of smell of wild lions 
is generally much better than is commonly 
believed, that of tame ones is rather feeble 
or, perhaps, merely another case of undevelop- 





FIE, FOR SHAME! 


ment. I sometimes hide some fairly ‘ ripe” 
meat, and it generally takes Romeo and Juliet, 
two ten months old lion cubs, a considerable 
time to find it, even when it is up-wind to 


them. While Romeo is the leader in many 
respects, his sister shows more initiative in 
others. When young Juliet sensibly decided 


that milk was good, her brother disdained, 
once he was weaned, as too “ effeminate.” 
During lunch, a meal they attend almost daily, 
Juliet is not at all averse to tit-bits, while Romeo 
is a firm believer in “‘ one meal a day and nothing 
between times.”’ As this photograph shows, 
Juliet soon realised, in spite of her sometime 
deficient sense of smell, where these tit-bits 
came from.—S. R. CLELAND SCOTT. 


WEIGHING ARROWS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The accompanying illustration represents 
an object which I believe to be of some rarity, 
namely, a set of arrow-weighing scales and 
weights. 

Though all toxophilites are, of course, 
quite familiar with the fact, it may not be 
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SCALES AND WEIGHTS 


equally well known to the generality of people 
that, even at the present day, the weight of 
arrows is reckoned, not by any ordinary scale 
of weights and measures, but by that of silver 
coins. Thus, one of the standard works on 
the subject, ‘‘ Ford on Archery ”’ (edition 1887), 
states: ‘“‘ 4s. for the lowest and 5s. 6d. for 
the highest weight are the two extremes within 
which every length of arrow and strength of 
bow may be profitably fitted, so far as gentle- 
men are concerned. For ladies 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. should be about the limits.” 

Nothing definite appears to be known as 
to when this system of reckoning originated, 
but Mr. Weston Martyr (himself a keen archer 


and, of course, well known in the realms of 
literature) kindly informs me that Roger 
Ascham, in his ‘‘ Toxophilus,” published in 


1545, refers to the custom as being well estab- 
lished in Henry VIII’s reign. In this con- 
nection it must be remembered that from the 
Norman Conquest until the second half of 
the thirteenth century, the penny was the 
largest (and almost the only) denomination 
in our silver coinage, and that from 1279, 
when the first groats were ordered to be struck, 
until the earliest issue of the shilling or testoon 
by Henry VII, which may have been experi- 
mental, the former coin represented the largest 
denomination in circulation. It was not till 
1551 that silver crowns and half-crowns were 
introduced under Edward VI. The difficulties 
attending the weighing of arrows against silver 
coins in these early days are therefore fairly 
obvious, especially as there was considerable 
fluctuation in the standard weights of the 
silver coinage throughout the period in 
question. It appears doubtful, on the whole, 
whether this method of calculation could have 
been in general use before Henry VII’s reign 
at the earliest. 

With regard to the weighing outfit illus- 
trated, it is not easy to suggest a precise date, 
but it is probably not much earlier than circa 
1800. From its general elegance it was doubt- 
less intended for private use rather than in 
the arrow-maker’s workshop. 

The case, measuring gfins. by Sins., is 
covered with red leather and lined with crimson 
velvet, the lid fastening with three small hooks 
in front. It contains a circular “ pen” to 
receive the round brass pan of the scales, and 
seven smaller and graduated “ pens” for the 
knobbed brass weights. The beam, gallows, 
etc., of the scales are of steel, and the pan 
intended for the arrow takes the form of a 
half-cylinder of brass, 8ins. long and fin. in 
diameter. The three larger weights (upper 
row) are stamped “ 1 shilling,” 2 and 3 shillings 
respectively. The smaller weights are marked 
“1 PWt,” 2, 3 and 6. The shilling weights 
agree fairly accurately with the Georgian 
shillings, viz., 92 grains troy for the 1s. and 
the others proportionate. The “1 PWt.,” 
however, weighs 54 grains troy, so that 
““PWt.” is somewhat misleading, but these 
four weights are approximately equal to the 
corresponding Maundy coins and sixpence of 
the period, and in that sense may claim to be 

* pennyweights.”’ 

One of my correspondents tells me that 
it is now usual to reckon the weights of arrows 
in multiples of threepence, e.g., 3s. 6d., 3s. 9d., 
etc., but I imagine that this is a usage based 
on practical convenience. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many of these arrow-scales 
and special weights still survive. It seems 
probable that arrows are now weighed by means 
of ordinary commercial weights and the results 
equated with the shillings and pence notation 
according to an agreed scale of equivalents.— 

B. CROWTHER-BEYNON. 
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GIFTS THAT MEN WOULD CHOOSE 





Carnelian and 18-carat Gold 





18-carat Gold 


All men appreciate fine craftsmanship. 







And while they like a gift to be handsome it 





must not be ostentatious. These qualities, crafts- 
manship and correctness, they can depend on 
finding in the showrooms of The Goldsmiths & 
Silversmiths Company. And so can those who 
choose for them. 
Nowhere else in all London is to be found 
a wider choice. If a visit is not convenient may 
we have the pleasure of sending for your perusal, 


a copy of our illustrated catalogue ? 
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HE long winter evenings are the time for discussing 

over the fire with friends the interests they share with 

us. If so far there has been little sign of winter, there 

has been no lack of subjects for those whose hobbies 

are the racing and breeding of horses. An always 
debatable topic in the bloodstock world just now concerns the 
two year olds of the past season. What are the prospects as 
three year olds in 1939 of the youngsters of 1938? Each year 
Mr. Faweett, the Official Handicapper to the Jockey Club, publishes 
a Free Handicap for Two Year Olds, in which he assesses them 
in the order of merit 
which they have shown 
on the racecourse. Mr. 
Fawcett’s table is not, at 
the moment of writing, 
to hand, but my friend, 
Captain R. C. Long, so 
well known to the racing 
world as ‘‘Augur,” has 
forwarded me his un- 
official compilation, which 
will be used in_ this 
article as a guide to form 
in selecting the leading 
youngsters whose breed- 
ing stories will be given 
here. 

At the head of 
Captain Long’s table, 
mulcted with gst. 7lb., is 
Mr. William Woodward’s 
American - bred colt, 
Foxbrough II, a bay of 
beautiful conformation, 
which has only run in 
the Hopeful Stakes and 
the Middle Park Stakes 
at Newmarket, and has : 
won both races' with PS aves Bx 
consummate ease. The Wel Pagers: 
breeding story of this W. A. Rouch 
colt is almost unbeliev- 
able. When Omaha ran 
the half-bred filly, 
Quashed, to a short head in the Ascot Gold Cup of 1936, he was 
a four year old; his brother, Flares, who took the coveted trophy 
last June, was five at the time of his victory. Both Omaha and 
Flares were by Gallant Fox. Foxbrough II is an own-brother 
to Gallant Fox, and was foaled when his sire, Sir Gallahad III, 
and his dam, Marguerite, were both sixteen years of age, or 
eleven years older than when Gallant Fox was born. A gallant 
horse this Gallant Fox, who did all his racing in his native country 
and was successful in the Preakness Stakes, the Kentucky Derby, 
the Belmont Stakes, and eight other races, amounting in all to 
$328,165, a sum which entitles him to the fourth place in the list 
of the world’s biggest money winners. Having said this in passing 
to show what may be expected from Foxbrough II, we must 
come now to consider his breeding. His sire, Sit Gallahad ITI, 
who won the French 2,000 Guineas and the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap, was by Flying Fox’s grandson, Teddy, and, like the Derby 
winner Bois Roussel, and the leading American sire Bull Dog, 
came from Plucky Liege, a daughter of Spearmint that was bred 
in England by Lord Michelham, out of Concertina, a St. Simon 
mare that is the great-grandam of Dastur and of Bahram. Plucky 
Liege won four of her six races, including the Great Sapling 
Plate of £1,811 at Sandown as a two year old, and was exported 
to France in 1915 to breed Sir Gallahad III in 1920. And now 
of Foxbrough II’s dam, Marguerite. Bred in America, she was 
by Celt, a grandson of Domino; her dam, Fairy Ray, on the 
other hand, was bred by the late Sir Robert Jardine at his New 
England Stud in Newmarket, and was by Radium from Seraph, 
a St. Frusquin mare that was out of St. Marina, a half-sister to 
Rock Sand’s dam, Roquebrune, and to Tredennis, by Janissary 
from the 1,000 Guineas winner, St. Marguerite, a sister to the 
1,000 Guineas and Oaks victress, Thebais. If Foxbrough II’s 
story has been told at length, it is because no American-bred colt 
has won the Derby since Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s Iroquois carried 
Fred Archer to victory in 1881, when there were great celebrations 
both in England and America. Should Foxbrough II score next 
May, there would be no less enthusiasm, for no colt could have 
a more popular owner or trainer, and his victory would help to 
draw still closer the ties of Anglo-American friendship. 

Between Foxbrough II and the next on Captain Long’s list 
there is an interval of 7lb., and on the gst. mark he brackets together 
Blue Peter, Panorama, and Portobello. As a gelding, and so 
ineligible for the classic races, the last-named needs no further 
mention. Of the others, little need be said. Blue Peter is a son 
of Fairway, whose stock invariably disappoint as three year olds, 
especially when, as in this instance, their dams are by a sprinting 
sire such as Stefan the Great. Panorama, whose only classic 
engagement is in the Derby, savours rather of the ‘‘ precocious 
youngster.” The average winning distance of the offspring of 
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his sire Sir Cosmo is just over five furlongs ; he has run for and 
won seven races of £9,599—an ample return for the 1,150gs. 
which he cost as a yearling. Next in the scale comes Meadow 
with the burden of 8st. 1rolb. This good-looking bay colt by 
fetching 6,100gs. made the top price of any of his sex sold at the 
Doncaster Yearling Auction of 1937. His sire, Fairway, has 
been mentioned to in reference to Blue Peter; his dam, Silver 
Crest, who is by Craig an Eran, seems unlikely to add to his sire’s 
stamina content; indeed, it is hard to visualise him staying 
farther than a mile. Much the same thing can be written of the 
grey colt, Rogerstone 
Castle (8st. glb.), who is 


- A ; by Mr. Jinks, a son of 

2 ee Tetratema; but more 
.. ee ; sf a} attention must be paid 

" Ss nt 2, : to Heliopolis and Casa- 
tie” 2k, aS nova, who figure on the 


i a ee coe 
& - pire ;* 
“ XS 


8st. 8lb. mark. Both are 
by the Derby and St. 
Leger winner, Hyperion, 
who obtained stamina 
from both his sire Gains- 
borough and his dam 
Selene, who was _ by 
Chaucer. Heliopolis, a 
well made bay with plenty 
of scope, is from Drift, 
a daughter of the St. 
Leger winner, Swynford, 
out of Santa Cruz, she by 
the 2,000 Guineas victor, 
Neil Gow from Santa 
Brigida, a St. Simon mare 
By. f that was successful in 
<i : Stee the Prince of Wales 

eo "4 y Stakes, the Yorkshire 
Oaks and other races of 
£4,762 and also produced 
Bridge of Canny and 
Legionnaire’s dam, Spean 
Bridge. Casanova, a 
chestnut, is a half-brother 
to the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Precipitation, and 
is from the Cambridgeshire victress, Double Life, she by Bachelor’s 
Double from St. Joan, by Willbrook. Both these youngsters, and 
especially Casanova, who is in the same stable as Foxbrough II, 
have ideal pedigrees and have proved their worth. 

Rated as a pound inferior to these two are the fillies Easy 
Going and Seaway ; also Chancery, whose only classic engagement 
is in the ‘“‘ Guineas,” and Dhoti, who has been nominated for the 
** Guineas,”’ the Derby and the St. Leger. Chancery, as a son 
of Bold Archer from La Chance, a mare of the Orby lineage, 
should be essentially a mile horse. Dhoti claims Bahram’s 
half-brother, Dastur (Solario), as his sire, and is out of Tricky 
Aunt, a daughter of Son-in-Law that, like the Ascot Gold Vase 
winner, Copyright, and the Chester Vase and Alexandra Stakes 
victor, Vermilion Pencil, was from Rectify, a half-sister to the 
Ascot Stakes winner, Turbine, by William the Third. It is unusual 
to see what is presumably the best of the Aga Khan’s youngsters 
as low in the handicap as Dhoti is, but it is to be noted that he 
is an unbeaten colt with brackets in the Granby Stakes, the First 
Spring Stakes and the Chesham Stakes to his credit. On breeding 
there can be no doubt whatever about his stamina ; on looks and 
conformation he is one of the likeliest of his age for classic honours. 

Lower still, on the 8st. 6lb. mark, there are the fillies Yakimour, 
Cosmohone and Inquisition, and the colts, Bellman (by Achtoi), 
Prometheus (by Tetratema), and Cosmopolitan (by Sir Cosmo). 
These need little comment, but at 8st. 4lb., Fox Cub, Hypnotist 
and Vesperian call for serious attention. Fox Cub was bred in 
France by Mr. E. Esmond ; his sire, Foxhunter, cost 2,700gs. as 
a yearling and won the Ascot Gold Cup, the Doncaster Cup, 
and two other events of £7,775 ; his dam, Dorina, won the French 
Oaks and was by Sans Souci II’s son, La Farina from Dora Agnes, 
a Roi Hérode mare that was bred in England by Mr. Deuchar, 
and was sold for export to France for 1,450gs. at the December 
Sales of 1920. A rather flash chestnut, with a white off-fore 
stocking reaching almost to his knee, Fox Cub is a rare workman 
that will be going on when many others are tired. Hypnotist, 
like Foxbrough II, belongs to Mr. William Woodward. A big 
reachy bay with a well placed shoulder, he is by Hyperion, and 
his dam is Flying Gal II, who has also produced the St. Leger 
winner, Boswell, and is by Sir Gallahad II from Filante, a daughter 
of the French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris winner, Sardanaple 
out of High Flyer, a Flying Fox mare that, like Hapsburg, came 
from the Stewards’ Cup victress, Altesse. Last is Vesperian, an 
own-brother to the 1,000 Guineas winner, Campanula. He is by 
Blandford.from Vesper- Bell, -who- is-by. the-War-time triple-crown 
winner, Pommern out of St. Catrine, a St. Frusquin mare. A 
very taking colt, Vesperian will be all the better for a winter over 
his head, and is sure to do credit to his owner-breeder, Sir 
George Bullough. ROYSTON. 
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VALAIS ALPS 









INFORMATION, Advice and free descriptive literature from the 
Swiss Federal Railways and State Travel Bureau, Mailing Dept. 6, 
Carlton House, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (WHltehall 9851), 
Railway Continental Enquiry Offices, and Travel Agents. 
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Peaceful Switzerland 


THE LOVELIEST HOLIDAY LAND IN EUROPE 
IS UNDISTURBED 


Everything favours a winter sports holiday in Switzerland this year. Your £ buys 
around 21 francs—no currency restrictions whatsoever. Instruction can be had 
inexpensively at the Official Swiss Ski Schools which are to be found at all centres. 
Hotels to suit every pocket and offering at very reasonable rates the finest value in 
comfort, service and “ Gemuetlichkeit,” await you. Hurry with your plans. Find 
out about the specially reduced fares, the direct rail and air services, the comfortable 
motor coach connections of the Swiss Post Office, the concessions to motorists, and 
the many other advantages Switzerland offers. 


BERNESE OBERLAND Snow-sure Sports Region. Cheap tickets for Sports Rlys. 
Adelboden 4450’—Grindelwald 3468’—Gstaad 3450’—Kandersteg 3936’ 
Lenk 3510’—Miirren 5415’/—Wengen 4264’—Zweisimmen 3100’—Eiger- 
gletscher 7619" Griesalp 1934" Grimmialp 4133’—Gsteig 3700’— Jungfraujoch 
11340’—Kleine Scheidegg 6770’—Lauterbrunnen 2615’—Rosenlaui 4364’ 
—Saanenmoser 4173’—Schwarzwaldalp 4650’—Wengernalp 6160’. 

GRISONS/ENGADINE Sunny and snow-sure from December to April. Ideal 
Ski Grounds. Modern Sports Equipment. International Competitions. 
Cheap Season Tickets for Sports Railways, Ski-lifts, etc. Over 70 centres. 
Hotels to suit all pockets in : DAvos (5250’), st. MORITZ (6000’), AROSA (5900), 
PONTRESINA (6000’), KLOSTERS (4000’), LENZERHEIDE (4800’), FLIMS (3620’) 
and neighbouring mountain districts. 

VAUDOIS ALPS & JURA 
railways, etc. Villars-Chesiéres-Gryon, Les Diablerets, Leysin, Chateau d’Oex, 
Les Mosses, Caux, Les Avants, St. Cergue, Joux Valley, Ste. Croix-Les Rasses. 

VALAIS ALPS Sunshine stronghold amidst the Highest Alps. 
the main Simplon line. The choice of centres includes : 
Crans, Montana, Leukerbad, Zermatt, Saas Fee. 

CENTRAL SWITZERLAND Engelberg/Andermatt/Rigi, 3000’-6000’. 
centres with Sports Railways. 

GOTHARD REGION—Airolo, Bedretto, Ambri-Piotta, Ritom, Rodi. 

SUMMER 1939—See the Swiss National Exhibition, Ziirich. 


Centres between 3000 and 5000 ft. Sports, 


Easy access by 
Morgins, Champéry, 


Sunny 














Telephone No. : 
Central 3090 





George |. Mahogany Arm Chair on shaped 
cabriole legs with carved claw and ball feet. 
Period circa 1720. 





* a 


A Fine Antique Chippendale Mahogany Corner 
Cupboard of extremely high quality. The cornice, 
base and mouldings are beautifully carved. 
Height 7ft. 6ins. Period circa 1750. 


JOHN BELL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 





An important Antique XVilth Century Oak Refectory Table on six 
baluster-shaped legs. Length 8ft., width 33ins. Period circa 1660. 


Branch Showroom : 


398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW antique Chippendale 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘ Antiques, Aberdeen ’ 






Arm Chairs with original rush seats. Date 
eas circa 1785. 





« -_ 

Mahogany Bureau and 

Cabinet with original shaped cornice. Length 
3ft. 6ins. Height 7ft. Period circa 1760. 




































.R.H. PRINCESS ARTHUR OF 
CONNAUGHT has __spurchased 
No. 64, Avenue Road, Regent’s 


Park, a new and luxuriously fitted 
house, constructed by Messrs. 
Elsworthy, Limited, in the Georgian style. 
Messrs. Britton, Poole and Co. acted for the 
vendor in the sale to the Princess. The demand 
for houses in and around Avenue Road has been 
maintained with little diminution even in the 
dull periods that have been experienced from 
time to time of recent years, and of late it has 
shown great steadiness. The decision of 
Princess Arthur of Connaught to acquire a new 
house there is certain to increase the reputation 
of the district as a fashionable residential 
quarter. Many of the really beautiful houses 
there have been referred to in the Estate Market 
pages of Country LIFE on the occasion of 
offers and sales; they are much sought after 
and often fetch high prices. A large scheme 
of redevelopment of districts close to Avenue 
Road has lately been begun, and some large 
blocks of ‘luxury ”’ flats have gone up in the 
vicinity. 
RUFFORD ABBEY: 
AUCTION NEXT WEEK 
UFFORD ABBEY and 18,000 acres were 
recently sold as a whole, and the re-sale 
by the new owner will begin next Tuesday, 
in the mansion. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley have provisionally arranged for two 
sittings daily, on that day and November 23rd, 
24th and 25th; but already fully 5,000 acres 
have changed hands in private treaty, repre- 
senting about eighty of the 480 lots. The 
particulars that have just been issued contain 
a folder in which are inserted seven separate 
sheets of large-scale plans of the estate. Of these 
plans, probably that of the widest permanent 
interest is plan No. 2, showing, on approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the sheet, the Abbey, 
the grounds, and the park of 844 acres, in the 
parish of Ollerton. Looking at this part of the 
plan one would suggest that any buyer of the 
Abbey and park ought in his own interests 
to acquire also Lots 160 and 161, and that 
the fate of Lots 273 (Pittance Park), 163 
(Shooter’s Brake) and 164 (Amen Corner) 
cannot be a matter of indifference to him. 
New Park Wood (Lot 278) is also prominent 
on the plan, though to a lesser degree. Anyone 
acquiring the Abbey and park and the four or 
five adjacent lots would have under his control 
a nicely rounded estate, on which he could safe- 
guard the amenities. The importance of 
Lots 160 and 161 consists in the fact that they 
have frontages on the Ollerton-Doncaster- 
Worksop road. They have doubtless a develop- 
ment value, so that to any purchaser of the 
Abbey their acquisition against the possibility 
of unwelcome eventualities would be desirable. 
The frontispiece of the finely printed and 
well drafted particulars consists of photographs 
of Rufford Abbey and the main gates of the 
park. A fuller account of the Abbey is issued 
as a separate document, and copies of the 
particulars may be had with the full plans for 
5s. each. By reason of the magnitude and 
character of the estate, the coming re-sale 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ROYALTY NEAR REGENT’S PARK 


recalls many of the notable auctions which 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley held after 
the War, when so many properties were sold 
and re-sold. In clarity of planning and descrip- 
tion, as well as in the judicious division of the 
estate into lots, the present particulars exhibit 
all the qualities that have long been distinctive 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s work ; 
but in another respect the volume is noteworthy, 
namely, as marking the advance of typography 
in the last few years. In years to come such 
documents will have a great value, and it is 
to be hoped that copies will be obtained for 
the national and local libraries. 


AN IRISH SPORTING DOMAIN 


HE late Earl of Iveagh’s trustees have decided 

to dispose of Ashford Castle and 3,600 acres 
at Cong, in the counties of Galway and Mayo. 
The estate has been divided into two lots; 
one is the Castle and land, including twenty 
islands in Lough Corrib and three islands in 
Lough Mask; the other consists of the house 
and small sporting property of 190 acres, called 
Doon. The principal estate, Ashford Castle, 
extends from Lough Mask south-eastwards to 
Lough Corrib, with what (to adopt current 
political expressions) might be called a “ corri- 
dor” running westwards to Collin Lough. 
The Castle was built in or about the year 1715, 
by a member of the family of Oranmore and 
Browne, and in the style of a French chateau. 
After a long period of disuse and_neglect, 
the Castle came into the hands of Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness, Bt. He and his son, the late 
Lord Ardilaun, lavished money on the estate, 
and converted it into what is not only one of 
the finest sporting and residential estates in 
Ireland, but one that will bear comparison with 
any domain of its kind anywhere. The matured 
Scots fir, larch, spruce, beech, oak and ash on 
2,200 acres have been scientifically managed, 
and form a perfect shooting estate. There are 
260 acres of arable and 940 acres of rough pasture. 
The woodcock shooting is unsurpassed. The 
Castle is most elaborately fitted up. In the 
deer park, part of the land is laid out for flying 
purposes, and there is a hangar for one ’plane. 
The estate equipment includes a water-power 
sawmill. The grounds are adorned by semi- 
tropical trees and shrubs. Illustrated details 
of the offer may be had from the Iveagh 
Trustees’ office at Wilton Street, Belgrave 
Square. Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff 
state that their Dublin office (Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and McCabe) are to offer the estate 
for sale privately at present, and, if necessary, 
by auction latery 


REVIVING RESIDENTIAL DEMAND 


OLONEL F. ADAMS, D.S.O., recently 

sold his Dorset property, The Grange at 
Marnhull, through Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
who have now sold to him Cliff Close, a delight- 
ful freehold house and grounds of 10 acres 
extending to the edge of the cliffs at High- 
cliffe-on-Sea. 

Admiral Sir Reginald Hall has sold Hawks 
Lease, a modernised Hampshire country house 
and 11 acres, near Lyndhurst. County End, 
2 acres, at Harrow Weald, changed hands just 


HOUSE, SPROUGHTON, NEAR IPSWICH 
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before the auction. The agents were Messrs- 
Hampton and Sons in both transactions. Other 
sales effected by them in association with local 
agents include, with Mr. John Shilcock, The 
Hall and 6 acres at Old Welwyn, near Hitchin, 
and, with Messrs. Rippon, Boswell and Co. 
and Messrs. Cathcart and Cathcart, the large 
house known as The Moors, and 4 or 5 acres, 
overlooking the valley of the Teign, at Bishops- 
teignton. 

The Master of the North Cotswold Hunt, 
Mr. W. W. B. Scott, formerly lived at Fox 
Hill, Broadway, a house of a fairly modern type 
commanding a magnificent view across ‘the 
vale country to the Welsh uplands. Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff offer the property, 
through their Cirencester office. 

Cotswold sales by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock include, with Mr. Bower’s Chipping 
Campden office, Garthaway and 20 acres in 
Chipping Campden. The former firm has also 
sold Whissenthorpe at Whissendine, near 
Melton Mowbray, a house of medium size 
in 64 acres. 

Abberton Manor, a Queen Anne house and 
15 acres, close to Colchester, has been sold by 
Messrs. C. M. Stanford and Son. 

Ashe House, a combination of Georgian 
and Queen Anne architecture, has been sold 
with 5 acres, by Messrs. George Trollope and 
Sons. 


TUDOR WALL-PAINTING 


sie Suffolk estate at Sproughton, known 
as Red House, of 89 acres, is for sale at 
a very moderate price, by Messrs. Osborn and 
Mercer. Alterations a few years ago to the 
sixteenth century house disclosed a Tudor wall- 
painting on plaster supported by oak. The 
present owner of Red House gave it to Ipswich 
Museum, where it ismow on show. Part of the 
pasture of the Red House estate is bounded by 
the river Gipping. The buildings include a 
fine old tithe-barn. 

Readers of Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village ’’ 
will remember “the old house at Aberleigh ”’ 
with its setting of lilacs and musk roses “ pro- 
bably planted in Shakespeare’s day.” The 
original of the old house was Arborfield Hall, 
near Reading, which Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are to let or sell. An ancient manor 
house built during the reign of James I 
partly survives in the stabling, an impressive 
old block of buildings. 

Next Thursday, the long lease of a house 
in Sussex Square, Hyde Park, and the freehold, 
No. 18, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater Road, 
will come under the hammer of Messrs. Maple 
and Co., Limited. 

Kensington property, No. 92, Queen’s 
Gate, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley ; and Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
have sold No. 71, Holland Park Road and, 
with Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, a detached 
freehold in Holland Park. Campden Hill and 
other houses have changed hands through 
Messrs. Marsh and Parsons. 

Executors are the vendors of a Hampstead 
property in Frognal Way, and Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons and Messrs. Flood and Son wilh 
hold the auction next Tuesday. ARBITER. 
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MESSRS. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully beg to announce that they will sell at auction 


THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


ILD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 


the property of 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Esq., 
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A James I Silver-Gilt Cup and Cover, 1623, and A William and Mary Toilet Service by Anthony 
two James I Silver-Gilt Grace Cups, 1619. Nelme, 1691. 


ON 
WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 14, 
1938 


ON 
WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 14, 
1938 








A Queen Anne Wine Cistern by Philip Rolles, 1712. A James I Pottery Jug, 1610; A Queen Mary Tiger-Ware 
Jug, 1557; and an Elizabethan Jug, 1566. 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 
8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Plain Catalogues, price 6d., sold for the benefit of the National Art Collections Fund. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, CONTAINING 34 PLATES, PRICE 15/-. 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 8177. Telegrams ‘‘CHRISTIART, Piccy, LONDON.” 
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OG provides two main problems 

for the motorist. First, how to 

try to avoid it, and secondly, how 

best to drive in it when this becomes 

absolutely necessary. So far this 
year we have been fairly lucky, though in 
the early autumn there were a couple of 
days and nights which were up to the usual 
standard that is expected from this country 
—at any rate, by foreigners. 

Before we have finished with the winter 
we may, however, expect a good many more 
visitations, and, bearing in mind the first 
consideration, I should like to stress the 
noble work which is done by the Royal 
Automobile Club to help motorists. 

To warn them of districts badly affected 
the reports are gathered from the Club’s 
branch offices and road guides all over the 
country, and are issued twice daily to the 
Press and the B.B.C. These reports, 
based on information telegraphed through- 
out the day to the R.A.C.’s headquarters 
in London, contain the latest fog news, and 
so form an up-to-the-minute bulletin of 
existing conditions. Motorists are thus 
able, to a certain extent, to plan their routes 
to avoid badly affected areas. 

Fog may, however, come down sud- 
denly without giving any warning of its 
approach. Sooner or later the time must 
come when there is nothing for it but to 
drive on and hope for the best. Some of 
us also have to drive for business or, in 
these days of A.R.P., for national purposes, 
no matter what the weather. There are 
now many fog lamps on the market: so 
many, in fact, that the motorist is rather 
embarrassed in his choice. For this reason 
I propose this winter to conduct an ex- 
haustive test of most of the principal fog 
lamps on the market at the present time, and 
to give my views in these columns. 

There are, of course, occasions when 
we are either caught napping or have not 
thought it necessary to take precautions 
against fog, and then the old R.A.C. fog 
discs are a very welcome help. In spite 
of the views of scientific committees there 
is no doubt that the discs help considerably. 
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DRIVING IN FOG 


Since the inauguration of the scheme for 
providing these discs of amber paper, 
which can be fitted over the head lamps, 
the R.A.C. has supplied over half a million 
sets free to its members. Supplies are 
obtainable from R.A.C. branch offices, from 
R.A.C. roadside telephone boxes, and from 
Pall Mall, London. 

Speaking from my own experience, 
I have always found it possible to carry on 
slowly, even under the worst conditions, 
if the wind screen can be opened, and for 
this reason I would never own a car on 
which this was impossible. 


THE FORD FOUNDRY 


HE foundry at the Ford works at 
Dagenham has always been of special 
interest because of the extent to which 
mechanisation has superseded older 
methods. A recent development makes it 
still more remarkable, for the ordinary 
system of charging cupola furnaces by hand 
has been replaced by an extensive scheme 
of mechanical charging by telpher machines. 
The charge for a cupola, in which 
metal is melted ready for casting, consists 
of various components such as pig-iron, 
steel scrap, coke, and limestone, in correct 
proportions. Ordinarily these materials are 
collected in barrows and charged by hand. 
By the telpher system now employed 
at Ford works the whole of the work is done 
mechanically. Empty charging skips are 
carried along a mono-rail track into the pig 
field, where the requisite amount of pig iron 
and steel scrap is dropped into them from 
hoppers, in which it has previously been 
weighed. The hoppers themselves are 
loaded by magnet and gantry cranes, and 
their contents are discharged through pneu- 
matically operated doors. 

From the pig fields the skips are auto- 
matically rolled on to a chain conveyor, 
whichcarries them beneath two large hoppers 
for a further charge of coke and limestone, 
also previously weighed. Finally, the 
overhead telpher charging machine picks 
up the skips and carries them right in to 
the cupolas. A yoke inside the cupola 
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causes the bottom of the skip to open and 
allows the charge to be spread over the 
inside of the furnace. 

The completed scheme feeds eight 
cupolas and two electric furnaces. <A 
normal charge for the skips is 3,o0o0lb., and 
the telpher charging system enables thirty- 
four such charges to be made per hour, 
including two 6,ooolb. total charges for 
the electric furnaces, which are of three 
tons capacity each. 

A MAGNIFICENT RECORD 

OO little notice has been given in the 

daily Press to a very remarkable 
record which, like the land speed record, 
was already in the possession of this country, 
but which was nevertheless raised to a very 
remarkable figure. 

This was the achievement of Major 
Gardner last week on the Frankfurt Auto- 
bahn, with the new streamlined 1,100 c.c. 
M.G., who covered the flying kilometre 
at an average speed of 186.567 m.p.h. and 
the flying mile at 186.528 m.p.h. This 
remarkable little car actually did 194.386 
m.p.h. in one direction, and, although these 
speeds officially rank in the International 
Class G, the M.G.’s speed is the fastest 
international record speed for ail cars up 
to three litres. 

These two records previously stood to 
the credit of Major Gardner, driving an 
M.G. at 148.8 m.p.h., and, although it was 
confidently expected that 160 m.p.h. would 
be reached, it was not foreseen that the car 
would attain not far short of the 200 m.p.h. 
mark. A feat of this sort puts this country 
far in the lead so far as the small-engined 
car is concerned, and the engine of just over 
a litre capacity must be giving off pheno- 
menal power. 

STRATSTONE’S NEW SHOW- 
ROOMS 
ee tcinigdeleage LIMITED, who have- 
been the London representatives of 
the Daimler Company for many years, 
have opened new showrooms at 40, Berkeley 
Street, where the complete Daimler and 
Lanchester range for 1939 can be seen. 





FOR 1939. 





THE TWENTY-EIGHT RANELAGH LIMOUSINE 
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YOUR ROOMS | . 
ia Wea on a Home in Park Lane 


ARDENT close to the Park and the Social Life of London 


oil STOWES ee 


Grosvenor House 
rroM 4S] = 


@ Any room, however large, can be healthfully 
warmed by the Veritas-ARDENT Portable STOVE. 
It costs less than jd. an hour in fuel and gives 
out a cosy red glow. No odour—no smoke. 


offers you a_  dis- 
tinguished address and 
a charming position, 
close to all your 
activities. You can 








S WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET to H : : Gal e ‘ 
aS Dept. A.2, Ver.tas House, 85 ride in the park by day and enjoy the social life of Mayfair 
{ 


Farringdon Road, London, E.C. by night, or alternatively spend a quite evening in the 
absolute seclusion and refinement of your Park Lane home. 


UNFURNISHED SERVICE FLATS with every modern 

aid to comfort and containing entrance hall, sitting room, 

bedroom, bathroom, and kitchenette from £350 per annum. 

Larger flats at proportional rates—all rates including the full, 
unrivalled day and night service. 












FURNITURE& EFFECTS 


of Town Flat and Country Mansion 


Those interested, now or in the near future, should 


call at W. J. MANSELL, LTD., 266 & 266a, 














Illustrated booklet giving full particulars of feats, 


: FULHAM ROAD, S.W.10 (corner Redcliffe Gardens), wtk.; snags taut tn alli to 
| and inspect a magnificent collection of High-class 7 sitivnim 
Modern, Antique and Works of Art, the property The Marager 

of Countess E Choice BEDROOM SETS 


complete, ranging in price from 18 Gns. Complete 
Modern DINING ROOM’ SETS from 18 Gns.; 
LOUNGE SUITES, superbly sprung and up- 
holstered ; SETTEES from 3 Gns.; all in perfect 
condition and unsoiled. An enormous quantity of 
Carpets, Bed and Table Linen, Pictures, Wines, and 
Austin “‘ 16’’ Motor Car. If not required at once, the 
warehouse charges have been paid in full for twelve 
months. Seen daily, g till 7, Thursday, 1 o'clock. 


, GROSVENOR , 
HOUSE 


PARK LANE, W.1. 


Telegrams : °° Grovhows, Audley, Lone don.”’ Telephone : Grosvenor 6363 






























































ITTLE over a _ century ago the 
Sudan, almost unknown, was visited 
by only the most daring explorers. 
Even now it is but fifty years since 
the Mahdi revolt, the death of 

Gordon, and the final re-conquest of the 
country by Kitchener. 

To-day, however, Khartoum is but 
two days from London by air services 
leaving Southampton three times weekly. 
On the Nile steamers ice-cooled drinks 
are served in the heart of Africa, the 
trains have sleeping-cars rivalling any in 
Europe, and the comfort of the leading 
Sudan hotels leaves little to be desired. 
For short stays the inclusive daily charge 
is about £1 a head, though less is charged 
for those staying over five days. 

All this has been accomplished without 
spoiling the natural charms of the country, 
which must appeal for sheer primitive 
beauty and interest to those who are sick 
of seeing nothing but “ resorts,’”’ whether 
in Europe or America, the West Indies 
or the Atlantic Isles. 

A delightful place for a prolonged stay 
is Wadi Halfa, Sudan’s Northern Gateway, 
where those arriving by the overland route 
from Cairo will appreciate the absence of 
guides and pedlars and the honesty of the 
shops and bazaars. The town is clean and 
bright, the climate dry and invigorating, 
with cloudless skies, lovely sunsets, and 
crisp nights. There is golf and tennis, and 
the Nile Hotel has fine views over the desert 
and hills beyond. 

One of the most attractive excursions 
is by motor launch to Abu Sir Rock, to 
see the view of the “‘ Thousand Islands ” 
of the Second Cataract 15o0ft. below. 
Another favourite trip is to a camp run 
by a local sheikh among the hills, where 
sleeping in the silence of the desert is a 
wonderful experience. One can also sleep 
at the Gemmai Fort Rest House, and visit 
the archzological remains at Sarra. 

But the Sudan’s chief glories are in 
its wilder, animal life, as those arriving by 
the sea route to Port Sudan discover at 
once. Trolling in the harbour affords 
splendid sport, with game fighters such as 
45lb. barracouta and 16lb. bayad as prizes. 
Groper weighing up to r50lb. and Red 
Pick cod up to 1oolb. have been landed 
here. Sharks measuring 4-10ft. are quite 
common. Surmai, tunny, Bornto Rock 
cod, and Mayardo can all be caught here. 
Tackle is available at the Red Sea Hotel. 

A few miles from Port Sudan, gazelles 
and the Nubian ibex can be shot in the Red 
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Sea Hills. Between the foot of these and 
the Nile ranges the ariel, while the graceful 
gazelle roams the arid regions the other side 
of the Nile. 

The most accessible big-game country, 
the Sudan possesses some fifty first-class 
species, mainly in the south. The best way 
to reach them and to see the Sudan’s animal 
life is to travel to Juba on one of the 
comfortable Nile steamers plying from 
Khartoum, headquarters of the Governor- 
General. 

Leaving the Mogren Quays, the 
steamer first passes Omdurman, an un- 
spoiled native town stretching seven miles 
along the Nile, backed by the Kerreri 
Hills, an unique centre to study native 
habits and crafts. Then the river widens, 
thousands of sheep and cattle appear on 
the low banks, and an amazing panorama 
of bird life is unfolded on the islands and 
sand-banks. A vast expanse of white 
turns out to be a fleet of pelicans. An 
army of cranes of every variety, rank upon 
rank, completely covers an island. Egyptian 
geese, shelducks, wigeons, teal, garganey, 
and shovellers can be reviewed in countless 
numbers on the banks, punctuated by 
dark ibises, openbills, herons, spoonbills, 
and an occasional shoebill. Millions of 
waders, curlews, lapwings, ruffs and reeves, 
plovers, sandpipers, and stints are but a 
fraction of this amazing bird world, which 
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boasts some of the world’s biggest species, 
such as marabou, saddle-billed jabiru, and 
Goliath herons. Ostriches may be seen 
near the Eritrean border, where the ibex 
and kudu roam, the home of hyenas, 
panthers, leopards, jackals, Salt’s dik-dik, 
and klipspringers. The Nubian wild ass 
is protected. 

After the White Nile Dam, completed 
last year, the banks are higher and villages 
are hidden in dense growths of acacias. 
Beyond Kosti, 240 miles south of Khartoum, 
with some of Africa’s best wild duck shoot- 
ing in winter, and the sooyd. White Nile 
Bridge, one sees cultivation ceasing. The 
river winds through forests and _ past 
papyrus-covered isles. Here the land of 
primitive tribes starts, only an occasional 
fishing village being visible, as the Dinka 
tribes live far inland. ‘The steamer, on 
leaving Malakal, ploughs through the Game 
Reserve, past endless grass plains broken 
only by an occasional giant ant-hill. Hippo- 
potami and waterfowl abound here, while 
on the right bank an_ occasional lion, 
leopard or giraffe appears. 

Then papyrus engulfs the river for 
miles. It is the Sudd, a vast area where 
for hundreds of square miles there is no 
land—just a sea of moving water plants. 
After Shambe, where three spear-point 
etchings by Millais will be shown to you 
on the walls of the rest-house, elephants 
become more numerous, tiger grass and 
the easily inflammable Um Suf replace 
the papyrus. 

Finally the vegetation becomes more 
typically tropical, and Juba is reached, 
whence motor roads, for which cars are 
easily obtainable, lead to Nimule (for 
Uganda), Aba (for Belgian Congo), and 
Torit (Kenya), through the heart of the 
big-game areas. Here elephants are as 
numerous as anywhere in Africa, and can 
often be seen from the steamer, drinking 


and splashing by the edge. This region 
near the Uganda border is the home 
of zebras, lions, and the giant eland, 


which stands 18 hands at the shoulder. 
Nearly a dozen types of antelopes can 
be distinguished in these parts, including 
the majestic roan, together with numbers 
of buffalo and warthogs, and a_ few 
rhinoceros. 

As many of the best fishing reaches are 
far from hotels, it is often necessary to 
arrange a camp or hire a boat locally. For 
this, as for the latest travel, shooting or fishing 
regulations, it is advisable to get in touch 
with the Sudan Government in London 
or Khartoum. 

Travel in the Sudan this season will 
be greatly facilitated by the introduction 
of several cheap inclusive tours from 
Egypt, and a special £70 overland ticket 
from Port Said or Alexandria to Mombasa, 
providing twenty-four days’ first-class travel. 

A. Mouravierr. 
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For centuries, known to civilisation as the ‘ Dark 
Continent’. Apart from Egypt and fringes of ex- 
plored country round the coasts, terra incognita. 
Then Livingstone, on that historic trek from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, blazed a trail right 
through the heart of the unknown — and the 
world woke up! 


Succeeding generations have discovered Africa, 
not as a dark continent, but as a slice of the globe 
into which Dame Nature has spilt wild beauty in 
many shapes and forms. Like Joseph’s coat, it has 
many colours, many contrasts. Sunshine, drums, 
APi LY : 14 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I > 130 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 - AUSTRALIA HOUSE, W.C.2 barbaric splendour . . . ivory, diamonds, gold. 
Deep impenetrable jungle . . . mile upon mile of 
drifting desert sands. Wild rugged mountains . . . 
sleepy fertile plains. Great modern cities... 
primitive straw-thatched kraals. 


From Cairo in the north to Cape Town in the 
south, from Mombasa in the east to Lobito in the 
west—there is an inexhaustible store of marvels, 


a rich field of travel experience that would keep 
O { D MAS i ERS you on the move to the end of your days! 
For the winter season, Cooks have planned a 


series of tours that will give you the ‘feel’ of this 
cryptic continent. 


Here are two examples: 


oft a Yes ESCORTED TOUR in EAST AFRICA 
A ul tumn Exhibition Visiting Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, The Sudan, 

















Egypt. 
| 3 Months’ Tour Inclusive charge £414. 
of Leaving London, Jan. 7. 


Send for illustrated programme. 


CAIRO TO THE CAPE 
FINE PAINTINGS Se aes 
Capt. G. F. Shearwood 
the well-known expert in African travel. 
Visiting Egypt, The Sudan, Uganda, Belgian Congo, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, South Africa. 
3 Months’ Safari Inclusive charge £695. 





i f 7 
Leaving Cairo, Jan. 17. 

Send for illustrated programme. 
VAN DYCK, TINTORETTO, For information about other tours in South, East and 
West Africa, also Round Voyage Tickets and tours by 
GUARDI, VAN GOYEN, MURILLO, Air, send for the fascinating handbook on World Travel: 

“WINTER SUNSHINE OVERSEAS” 
KALF, VAN DE VELDE. 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 
— Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


Offices in Cape Town, Johannesburg, Durban, Bulawayey Salisbury, 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Lobito. Cairo, eic. Over 350 throughou. the World. 


DUDLEY CUTBILL. 
KOETSER. 


22, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 THIS WINTER. 
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HE subject of water gardening is one 
that for some reason or other has been 
strangely neglected by writers of garden- 
ing books. With the exception of 
Niklitschek’s ‘“‘ Water Lilies and Water 

Plants ’’ and Gertrude Jekyll’s ‘‘ Wall and Water 
Gardens,” there has been little of real value 
to the gardener published on this aspect of 
gardening, and those interested have had to 
turn for information and guidance to various 
articles scattered about in technical journals 
and to Messrs. Perry’s indispensable ‘‘ Water 
Plant Manual,”’ which, however excellent it is, 
is no more than the descriptive catalogue it 
claims to be. Now all that is happily changed 
with the appearance of Mrs. Perry’s volume 
on water gardening—‘* Water Gardening,” by 
Frances Perry, with a foreword by E. A. Bowles, 
v.M.H. (Country Life, 15s.). It was to be ex- 
pected that a book on water plants bearing the 
name of Perry would be of a high standard, 
but surely not even the most sanguine could 
have hoped for a volume of the kind that has 
just appeared. Here is a book which takes its 
place without any doubt alongside such notable 
contributions to gardening literature during 
the present century as Farrer’s ‘‘ Rock Garden” 
and Bean’s “‘ Trees and Shrubs,” and its appear- 
ance at such a time is as significant as it is apt. 

For some years now there has been an 
increasing interest taken by all those who 
garden either on a large or small scale in the 
cultivation of water and waterside plants. The 
small pool, whether formal or informal, has 
come to be regarded almost as a necessity in 
garden design, instead of a luxury, with the 
realisation that the introduction of water in 
the garden scheme opens up a vast new field 
for exploration and adventure in the growing 
of plants, and extends the range of plants that 
can be grown. Apart from the additional 
horticultural interest it affords, a pool adds 
enormously to the charm of a garden, and those 
who have not hitherto embarked on the making 
of a water garden through lack of knowledge of 
how to proceed need hesitate no longer, with 
such an excellent guide as Mrs. Perry to help 
them both in the construction and planting of 
a pool. 

Let anyone consider for a moment what is 
comprised in the title “‘ Water Gardening ’’— 
words, as Mr. E. A. Bowles says in his charming 
foreword, which conjure up in his mind both 
magic and music, and then let him turn to 
Mrs. Perry’s volume. Everything the most 
ardent lover of water plants could desire to 
know about them and their cultivation is to be 
found in its pages. Nothing, apparently, has 
been forgotten, and every detail has been ade- 
quately dealt with. The writer, with the 
co-operation of her father-in-law, whose name 
is synonymous with all that is best in water gardening, and other 
helpers have been at pains to make it as complete as possible, 
and that she has most ably succeeded in her aim to produce a 
comprehensive book on the subject is plain for all to see. Unlike 
so much of the material which pours from the gardening Press 
these days, “‘ Water Gardening ’”’ has no gaps. Mrs. Perry has 
cast her net wide enough to include everything pertaining to 
her subject, from cement to fish and from water lilies through 
every type of moisture-loving plant to such curiosities as the 
insectivorous plants, the nepenthes and the sarracenias ; and 
there is nothing that she touches upon but what she does not 
illumine with her knowledge. 

No less an authority than Mr. Bowles describes the work as the 
Royal Road to Water Gardening, and no one who knows anything 
about the subject will disagree with this very apt description. 
It is a masterly exposition, and the scope is so considerable that 
it well repays more attentive study than it is possible to give it 
here. It contains a rich harvest of knowledge and experience 
on every branch and aspect of water gardening. Valuable chapters 
on pool construction, planting and propagation, summarise all 
the practical information on these points that could be desired, 
and every plant that is worthy of a place in the water and bog 
garden is included in the survey of aquatics, hardy plants, ferns, 
trees and shrubs, orchids, which form the bulk of the book. Space 
has been found for dealing with the upkeep of small aquaria, 
and fish also come in for their share of attention. In short, it is 
the perfect guide to water gardening, and as a standard reference 
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(From «“ Water Gardening’’) 
HIGH SUMMER, WEEPING WILLOWS 
AND WATER LILIES 

book on the subject no gardener or nurseryman can afford to be 
without it. G. C. TAyYLor. 


A GARDENER’S PROGRESS 

OR the expert as well as the beginner in gardening, there 
is a great deal of useful information in Dr. Stoker’s review 
of his career as a gardener—‘‘A Gardener’s Progress,” by Fred 
Stoker, M.B., F.R.C.S., V.M.H. (Putnam, 15s.). In inner _horti- 
cultural circles, Dr. Stoker’s prowess as a collector and cultivator 
of choice plants is well known, and in this volume, which traces 
his gardening history through the four phases of initiation, 
apprenticeship, feeling the way, and progression, he gives a shrewd 
analysis of the various plants that have passed through his hands 
in the different gardens he has made, all conducted with a sense 
of humorous understanding and recorded with an incisive pen. 
An original and lively book, containing a wealth of sound advice 
and experience about a wide range of plants and their cultivation 
and management in the garden, it is one that the keen plantsman 
will enjoy. The various chapters, which range over a multitude 
of subjects from roses to lilies and alpines to shrubs, never lose 
their alertness, high spirits, and fascination ; and for those imbued 
with the spirit of adventure Dr. Stoker makes an ideal companion 
and his book a most appropriate gift. The volume is well illus- 
trated with many excellent drawings of plants in the author’s 
garden, and these do much to enhance the value and interest 
as well as the appearance of a book which should find a place 

on the library shelves of every real garden lover. sy 
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GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT FOR THE PRACTICAL 
FARMER. W. R. Peel, D.S.O., M.A. With a 
Foreword by Professor R. G. Stapledon, O.B.E., M.A. 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


A practical and up-to-date book on grassland, written 
by a practical man in language devoid of scientific 
jargon, and with a crispness and simplicity that 
will make a direct appeal to the practitioner. 


SILAGE AND GROP PRESERVATION. S. J. Watson, 





Se., F.LC. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 
; Written for the farmer and the general reader 
a can oe ag our en —- interested in agriculture. The work on which it 
acres or hardy growing stock, or catalogues is based has been carried out during the last ten 
will be gladly sent on request of : years at Jealott’s Hill Research Station, and has 
FLOWERING and ORNAMENTAL TREES and — the whole range of conservation, hay, 
SHRUBS, CONIFERS and HEDGE PLANTS, a - 
ROSES and RHODODENDRONS, FRUIT MACMILLAN, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 





TREES, HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 
We Plan and Plant Garcens of every kind. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD. MODERN GLASSHOUSES 


—| 1, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex —~, ggg] Of distinction In 
| | | | Phone : CRAWLEY 638-9 | | | | | wwe . Va i cd 
and 
EQUIPMENT. 
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Special attention 
to renewals and 
replacements. 





DREDCINC 
OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS, Estimates free. Visits of inspection by arrangement. 
RIVERS AND BROOKS 


mmm MESSENGER & CO., LTD.,'sistsrszuter 
: ad = LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Telephone : 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


FINE NEEDLEWORK—A.R.P. AGAIN--BACK TO OLYMPIA—MAKE-UP THROUGH 
THE AGES—BATHING IN MILK—GARDENS AND PETS 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


HRISTMAS sales and markets for charity are upon 

us now in full tide. One of the most interesting was 

that of the Royal School of Needlework, held at 45, Park 

Lane. The Royal School is indeed as royal as can be, 
for Her Majesty the Queen is its President, and Their High- 
nesses Princess Helena Victoria and the Duchess of Kent 
(looking, I must say, quite lovely) helped as saleswomen. The 
cause is a sympathetic one—to teach and help ladies in financial 
distress to earn a living by excellent means. For it did seem 
excellent, and moving, to see such beautiful handwork in this 
machine age. The Royal patrons may well have felt proud 
of the display. What surprised me—though perhaps it was 
rather mean and stupid of me to be surprised—was the smartness 
and elegance and up-to-dateness of the dressing-gowns and 
tea-gowns and the exquisite underclothes. The beautiful quilts 
and cushions and bags, even the blue quilted satin cot, I had 
expected. But not those ravishing garments. However, it 
was natural enough. They have a West End shop at 59, Brook 
Street, and they compete, as they must, with other shops at 
equitable prices (they are not expensive) in the open market. 
Consequently they copy first-rate Paris models, like anybody else. 

* * 
* 





HE poor old A.R.P. comes in for a lot of abuse (though 
most of us, and certainly I, live in glass houses so far as 
throwing stones at unpreparedness goes), but one thing I will 
say for it—it does produce the most excellent manuals for our 
guidance. When I first attended the class for simple motor 
car repairs, it was impossible for the teacher to grasp that such 
supreme ignorance of the appearance and function of anything 
inside the engine could exist among women who had driven for 
years. Consequently I understood very little of what he was 
saying. But my handbook begins with the kindly idea that 
maybe I’d like to know what a cylinder actually is, and goes 
on to explain that it is like an inverted jam-jar, with a smaller 
jam-jar, the piston, sliding up and down inside it but not going 
the whole way up. This is the sort of language even I can 
understand, and quite painlessly I was lured into grasping the 
main principles on which a car works and what functions the 
different parts fulfil, and so, at my second lesson, was able 
to follow what our patient teacher was talking about. Good 
as is the text of our first-aid book, I am almost more impressed 
by the clearness of the illustrations. How the most intricate 
bandages should be tied is unmistakable at a single glance. 


* * 
* 


bie a is presiding at each end of the main hall of Olympia. 
At one end, a reproduction of Botticelli’s goddess born 
from the foam ; at the other—14ft. high and silver—the robuster 
Venus of Milo. So, at my second visit to Woman’s Fair and 
Exhibition, it seemed reasonable to concentrate on beauty and 
pass over the sections devoted to careers. I walked straight on 
under the rainbow rayon roof (12,c0oyds. dyed in stripes ; 
enough to make 3,000 dresses or, less usefully, to go twice 
round Hyde Park) to the Pavilion of Furs arranged by Swears 
and Wells. Here I saw what to me were novelties. White 
bunny-fur lilies appliqué on a golden lamé wedding dress, 
surprisingly graceful and uncumbrous. An elegant black pony- 
skin evening coat with large white fur flowers let in, like a 
patterned material. A white fur cloak with huge dyed fur eyes 
on it, fringed with monkey fur eyelashes. A half-length bunny- 
fur coat with little dyed flowers in pastel shades sprinkled on. 


* * 
* 

HE history of make-up, which ought to interest most women, 

was taught by Leichner’s, who presented “ The Seven 
Ages of Make-up.” Person‘fications of Egypt, Rome, the Re- 
naissance, the rococo period in France under Louis XV, the 
Directory, the Gibson Girl, and Miss 1938, were posed in little 
rooms or cubicles furnished not only in the style of each period, 
but with real and lovely antiques. The tapestried Renaissance 
alcove was particularly attractive. Rome was sitting in a replica 
of the seat where Julius Caesar sat when “ damned Casca like 
a cur behind ” struck him in the back. She had the genuine 
glass bottles that had held oils for such a lady in the first century 
of the Christian era ; from Rome itself and from different parts 
of the Empire, striated glass and iridescent glass from Pheenicia 
and Cyprus and Iraq. Her hand-mirror was of old Grecian 


bronze, decorated with the Three Graces and the head of a 
wolf. But the most moving, though not the most beautiful 
of the ancient toys were on Egypt’s dressing-table. It seemed 
so personal to see the cornelian and faience necklace with the 
sacred eye pendants to guard the long-dead wearer from evil. 
One marble pot dated from the old kingdom of about 4,000 B.c. 
And among the soapstone and marble and faience vessels and 
the glass bottles that had held cosmetics and unguents, besides 
a boat-shaped green toilet box of ivory turned green by age, 
was a green faience balsamery inscribed ‘‘ Wishing the possessor 
a happy new year and all good things desired.” 

Egypt’s representative, so said the picturesquely dressed 
page who ected compére, stood for the eighteenth dynasty, 
about 3,400 years ago. Ladies of that time were very particular 
about personal cleanliness as well as cosmetics and make-up. 
They used olive oil, almond oil, and other nut oils to guard 
their skins from heat and scorching winds. Scented oils were 
used, too, and powder and rouge ; they had kohl-blackened lids 
and lashes, and henna-tinted finger and toe nails. I hadn’t 
realised that coloured nails was so old an idea as that ! 

Elegantly draped Rome with her piled, curled hair told 
us that her ancestors had brought the knowledge of cosmetics 
from the East, so she used rouge and paint : sparingly, however. 
The daily bath was the most important rite. Not only were 
there public baths, but every villa had its frigidarium and 
tepidarium—not to mention Poppza’s daily bath in the milk 
of 500 she-asses ! 


* * 
* 


OHL was used in a curious way in the Renaissance to 
make eyes look bright and shining and fluttering lids dark. 
It was applied direct on the eyeball. It sounds painful; but 
there were occasionally still more sinister ways of using powders, 
creams, lip-rouges, lotions—mixed with deadly poison for 
enemies. Under Louis XV washing had become unfashion- 
able. This was bad for skins. To such neglect was added 
inordinate use of deleterious rouges and powders, piled on more 
and more thickly to hide the ruin they caused. The Directory 
produced a revulsion towards severer and more classical style, 
and make-up was sparingly used. 

Cosmetics did not come into their own again until the begin- 
ning of this century produced the Gibson Girl (my favourite 
tableau, in chic black and white against her cream-painted 
furniture). Compared with present standards, said our page 
compére, she used them crudely ; but it was the beginning of 
their coming into general use. Moreover, powders, lip salves 
and rouges were by then safe to use in any quantity because 
of the pioneer work of the opera singer Ludwig Leichner, 
who started his more enduring career with the introduction of 
the first grease paint in 1870. He founded his firm in 1873, 
and kept on refining upon his new art. So there, in the seventh 
cubicle, was Miss 1938 in an attractive modern Leichner make- 
up, looking very delicately as well as smartly turned out after 
my dear Gibson Girl. The compére ended on a heartening 
note. Make-up had always marched hand in hand with civilisa- 
tion down the ages ; and now, when the standard of living was 
at the highest level yet and the knowledge of hygiene was spread 
through every class, it had reached its peak ! 

* * 
* 

OVING to hardier exhibits, I thought the Pneumatic 
Tent Company, Limited, of South Street, Dorking, 
had an attractive stand. There stood a mosquito-proof tent 
with mosquito netting windows fitted with blinds for use when 
darkness was required, furnished with two beds and all necessary 
camping furniture. What an advance on my childhood’s plan 
of living in a hollow tree! They ranged in price from six to 

ten pounds, ground-sheets and furniture extra. 

By contrast, Hollywood Gardens seemed very exotic. A 
cactus garden, a Spanish-American garden with tiles and lemons 
and palms, a water garden, a display of Allgood’s carnations, 
and, oddly enough, Shirley Temple’s garden house. But nicest 
exhibit of all was Everybody’s Pets Corner in the gallery, arranged 
by Philip Castang of 95, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3, showing furry 
red squirrels and grave monkeys, and aviaries of chirruping 
little birds, and fancy ducks, and glowing fancy pheasants more 
lovely than flowers. The West End Pet Store also showed a 
cage of plump puppies among their cat and dog medicines. 
They offer to board your dog reasonably for you while you are away. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH DINING-ROOMS 


T is generally agreed that the late nineteen- 
thirties mark an epoch in the history of French 
interior decoration. After excursions into various 
fantasies, there is evidence that the return to 
traditionalism is definite. Lucien Rollin, one of 

che leading younger architect-decorators, declares that 
o ignore tradition is like embarking on life with a 
lisregard of all the experience of those who have gone 
fore. There is an echo of Hepplewhite in some of 
is work. He uses costly woods, worked in a modern 
nanner, but follows the tradition of faultless workman- 
hip and attention to detail that characterised the great 
bénistes of the past. 

His interiors convey an atmosphere of home that 

restful and pleasant in this age of rush and change. 
‘hey remain untouched by fashion. 
Louis Siie, who has designed the interiors of some 
f the most notable houses in Paris and its surround- 
igs, including that of Mrs. Reginald Fellowes at 
seuilly, and of Mme. Helena Rubenstein in the Ile 
aint Louis, declares that no form of decoration can 
ve without the vital quality expressed by curved lines 
ith their impression of movement. He considers 
1e static, rectilinear school suitable only for the 
irnishing of offices and factories ; while the reposeful 
mosphere imparted by the new trend creates the 
pe of home in which most of us would like to live. 


Though one of the leading exponents of baroque A LIBRARY DINING-ROOM DESIGNED BY LUCIEN ROLLIN 





vat is a powerful influence in French decoration to-day, The woodwork is pale water-green; the ceiling, cornices and friezes in 
ouis Siie invariably links it up with a classical back- lighter shades; the furniture, walnut trimmed with bronze of silver finish : 
‘ound. He considers the baroque style intensely decora- the rug in shades of green with white accents on a plain brown carpet 
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(Left) A RIVIERA DINING-ROOM BY RENE PROU._ Grey and white curtains, slate blue tapestry upholstery 
(Right) ROSEWOOD BOOKCASE DESIGNED BY LUCIEN ROLLIN 


tive, with its rich variety of line and colour ; but also 
thinks it the greatest danger of the modern school, as 
it is bound to be used untempered by discretion. 

There is a rich profusion of colour in present- 
day French decoration that makes the monotone 
interiors of a few years ago look strangely dead 
and out of date. 4 

Groups of chairs in contrasting colours are 
frequently seen in the same room. Wine red 
with pale greyish hyacinth blue is a pleasant colour 
combination that is popular. In a dining-room 
the chairs may range from brown, through orange 
and nasturtium shades to pale yellow. Or a whole 
gamut of greens may be used, from deep moss to 
the palest olive. 

Rich fabrics are used for curtains and up- 
holstery. Satin, plain, embroidered, quilted or 
tufted, is one of the leading favourites. Velvet 
is also seen. Aubusson tapestry is in high favour 
again. It is made in a variety of lovely pastel 
colourings from designs by leading modern artists. 
Fur is used for rugs, and skins for upholstery. 
This latter vogue is only successful in the hands 
of first-class designers; but when used with 
restraint it is effective. 

; Glass is seen in profusion. Engraved and 

decorated, it forms panels and overmantels in 

| DINING-ROOM IN BAROQUE STYLE DESIGNED BY LOUIS SUE any, interiors. | f sok ot acne oo ee 

Yellow and white drapery against white walls. White lacquer chairs with ind Paule Inerend, wine tave  vornetile talent, 

alternately crimson and royal blue upholstery. Crimson candles in glass = combined with a keen sense of colour and design. 
candlesticks, and a painted screen of strong colours WINIFRED BOULTER. 
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ROMANTIC EVENING GOWN IN NET 
AND SATIN 


Dover Street Studios 


THIS GRACEFULLY DRAPED EVENING GOWN IS MADE OF FINE NET, SOFT AS CHIFFON. 
IN A BRILLIANT SHADE OF CERISE. THE FOUNDATION IS SATIN, SO ARE THE 
EPAULETTES, SASH, AND SKIRT PANELS. 


The gown comes from Debenham and Freebody, as do also the bracelets, necklace and earrings 
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ce of Chinese 

Brocaded Silk, 
lined throughout 
with white Siberian 
Hare Fur (light and 
cosy). 


£9.9.0 


A most useful Coat 
for Evening wear 


People say— 


iial-\¢- a enale 


SN 


Nero) Kel a! 
slate) ade)a=t-le 


so good as 


\X 


especially when 


7 
Y 


extra warmth is 





NN 


needed. Looks 
equally attractive 
with the fur worn 


outside. 
Made in twelve 
delightful colours, 
also black and 
white. 
Kimono Dept. 
Ground Floor 
Regent Street 


LIBERTY & Co. Ltd. 


REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 460 
EN RUDUNGHABUTISI&$ A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
HW ORRIN ERMAINE RUNS Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
UINILOTIODIN IG RRIN[ONS|LDINIG[S] Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘“* Crossword No. 460, COUNTRY 
MISS(S/ RBI NIL NINN IPI NITIN IP) LiFe, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
MU/TIAIB LIER O(P/ENNIAI IR) 7° later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, November 22nd, 1938. 
LUNES CNNNAINICN 
NERVES MHILIC[K)[s)K)HIN) 
GNSENNVENNNENANG 
(B)[L)[O\[C)(K|[A][D)'E!|D| S{G)[O}1)(N\G) 
LURIN SN SNS RIN 
RIEISICIUJE|RIMICH/A| LI /ClE) 7 
DINHWCONUNTN PINTBE DOWN. 
[SJHONCIKIE(RIN D(C {ADIDIENN] 2. His love would hardly 
RRMA NMA) | bot sciretrme( 
RRIGIE)IN|EVA) LO GHICAILISN 4. Trousers as worn in 
Chinatown ? (7) 
ACROSS. 5. They are sale cover a 
1. Your much revered relation multitude of failings (7) 
(three words, 2, 7, 4) 6. Graces may go with them, but 
10. As Roman he should be dis- these are not their sons (4) 
coverable on the Tiber (7) 7. It is pestilential for one so 
11. Pigeon or pillion? (7) distinguished to be sur- 
12. Dour old man of the dyke (4) 7 rounded by noise (7) 
= b . It may tax the self-control 
13 and 14. Fishguard, for in- 


(lah ane) gems 
Aade by 
FW si @) 4D ros See AD) 10 101,4G) | 
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SOLUTION to No. 459 


The clues for this appeared in Nov. 12th issue. 







The winner of Crossword No. 459 is 
H. C. Jones, Esq., Caldwell Hall, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
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stance (two words, 5, 4) 


7. Spoken in Barcelona (7) 


. It must be painful, if crea- 
tures will fly out of it 
backwards (4) 


-9. ““Leo nods” (anagr.) (7) 
30. “‘ In silence I grieve 


That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit ——.” 


of the most level-headed 
(two words, 5, 8) 


hedge a king, 
That —— can but peep 
to what it would.” 
—Shakespeare (7) 


. The first Scot ? (7) 
. But a king may have to 


interfere to do so (two 





, A828. JR J8 
9g. Not necessarily planchettes 
. E is next—to get into the (two words, 7, 6) a x 
team, perhaps (7) 15. Poles to be set on the slant (5) g s & a 
19. Daeh eht fo (7) 16. For exercise: take the King 24 a. oe 26 

22. Does it haunt temples be- inside and turn him over seen 26) | | 
| cause the Exchange is not in Latin (5) gs g 28 

available ? (7) zo. Can the stern show open- 8 28 | 

and 25. Not Chesil (two mindedness ? (7) 

words, 4, 5) 21. ‘* There’s such divinity doth 


a 
J 
eee 











Name 


—Byron (7) words, 3, 4) 
. Sir William Chambers was 27. Behind the time (4) 
George III’s (two words, 28. 12 expands these into faces 
7, 6). (4). Address... .... 
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COUNTRY HATS WITH UNUSUAL DETAILS 


















\ VERY DASHING QUILL ADORNS THIS FELT HAT FROM 
I} A\RRODS WITH A BRIM TURNING UP STEEPLY AT THE 
BACK 























Is CATHERED 





dios — AT a ae In ; : ' 
Scaion* as “oF THIS, aS TAPERS INTO A 7? We they wien IN STITCHED FI 
THE ‘HE CROWN, SHAPE 20ttle Steen, ¢ Fs Which ine] , “ELT CLOT 
on TO CHIMNEY-POT po no to order os black et and H; — pine red. — 
have it in any - Harrods have . as well 
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Coal ean bean automatie fuel 


The Iron Fireman Stoker feeds coal automatically 
to the boiler. No longer is hand-firing necessary. 
Combustion is complete and smokeless. Constant, 


uniform heat is assured. 


Iron Fireman 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 








There are many advantages 
in having an “Iron Fire- 
man” (including a substan- 


tial saving in fuel costs). 





Why not enquire further 





to-day ? 





Write for a copy of our catalogue A4 from the manufacturers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited, Barkby Road, Leicester 
South African Agents: The Dryden Engineering Co. Ltd., Selby, Johannesburg 
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—— — » Sealey F 
rer "ha 
8 Ree} THE HOUSE OF AGNES — 71, St. Dunstan's Street, Canterbury, 
traditionally associated with Charles Dickens and said to be the 
vir original of Mr.Wickfield's ‘very old house, bulging out overthe road.” 
Notable, in matters of smoking, is that other famous 
number—Player’s No. 3. It is a number with defi- 
nite associations . . . the mellowness, the distinc- 
tive flavour and aroma of a finer quality cigarette. 
PLAYER'S 
~*~ PLAYER'S 
, No. 3 are 
-supplied 
either plain 
sor cork- EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
_ tipped soask 
or which ‘ 








20 FOR 1/4 50 FOR 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 oi 
. 3,P.51 








Church's 
AIRCIH-MIOUWILIDIEID 


SIHDIES 





Like a firm 
supporting hand. 





O.8.200 











Q.1682, 


INSTEP 
SHOE in BROWN 


Popular Q.8.200. Feet should be siup- 

TLE ported during relaxation even 

Were than at other times, 

LIZARD built) on hence ARCH-MOULDED 
Moulded lasts, with ih iP: ERSinGLACE KID te 

: AS indoor wear, Brown. g op 1) 
medium leather heel, Pi Navy oor) Black w/e 


GORRINGES 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


Arch- 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
CEES Pees Vi Cloria 6666 (24 lines) i 














PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 
THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES 














2/6 2/6 





DEREK 
HIS CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 











deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. 


When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.1. 
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Christmas Number 


Some Important Features of this issue :— 


A CRAYON DRAWING OF THE ROYAL PRINCESSES 

THE ROYAL YEAR By Hector Bolitho 
CHRISTMAS—I REMEMBER By Lady Norah Spencer Churchill 
WHAT I THINK OF THE MODERN WOMAN By Edith Sitwell 


LYCEUM DRAMA By M. Willson Disher 
CARTOONS By Wyndham Robinson 


Colour pages of Fashion, Fantasy and Humour 


Full Fashion Section and all the regular features including Travel, 
Cooking, Bridge, Books, ete. 


NOW ON SALE PRICE 2- 


THE QUEEN 


ARUNDEL CHAMBERS, 188-189, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2794 
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